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Letters on the Gospels. By Miss Hannah 
Adams. Boston. 1824. 18mo. pp. 216. 


Ir has been objected to Christianity, that it 
is not sufliciently simple for the mass of men; 
that its doctrines are obscure, and not always 
reconcilable with one another. It is said, 
more time is required of men to learn the 
rule of duty than their condition and occu- 
vations allow. It has mysteries, it is added, 
which are too deep for comprehension; and, 
nevertheless, these are articles of faith, and 
unless they are believed, the main pillars of 
Christianity are wanting,—our faith is vain. 

These and other objections are urged 
against christianity, by individuals of vari- 
ous conditions and different ages. They 
derive some of their claims to consideration 
from the classes who bring them; and there 
is one Class, which, while it furnishes most 
instances, has still other claims on our re- 
card. It is the class of the young, who are 
coming into life; who are making their way 
in the world; who have good dispositions, 
and whose characters are to be much formed 


by things without and around them. The | 


religious character to these is of great value. 
They are within the reach of many and va- 
rious influences. There is a joyousness in 
their natures, which is occupied with every 
thing they see and hear. Their natures go 
before them in the pursuit of happy things; 
and they are never wearied, for variety is 
always before them. It is of great conse- 
quence to such a state of mind, that the ob- 
ject which most interests it, should be of the 
least questionable character. It must be 
obvious and simple, while it is lovely. It 
should be lasting in its nature, to Corres- 
pond with the natural freshness which every 
day will bring toit. It should be animating 
in its interest, that the tone of the mind be 
not weakened. It should be of perpetual 
and increasing interest, because the mind 
enlarges with its objects, and when these 
are exhausted, it will swell over and beyond 
them. 

Now Christianity is, of all others, the 
subject itself about which such a state of 
mind may be most safely and usefully em- 
ployed. Much that distinguishes it from all 
others, fits it especially for the susceptibility 
of our natures when young. It brings dis- 
tinctly into view a character as lovely as 
it is elevated ; one who was particularly at- 
tracted by the beauty and simplicity of our 
nature, as exhibited in the young, and who 
even made children the illustrators of his 
sublimest doctrines. A work by such an 








author must be fitted for such an age, and 
it may be, that he who objects to it its diffi | 


culties, has learned little of its precepts, and 
imbibed little of its spirit in the purer days 
of his own being. While we are thus dis- 
posed to ascribe much of the obscurity which 
has been charged on Christianity to the state 
of mind of the objector, we as freely ac- 
knowledge that there is much in it which 
requires explanation. This is particularly 
the case with all those parts of it which re- 
fer to circumstances of place, manners, and 
character of the age in which Jesus Christ 
appeared. 

There are two circumstances in its his- 
tory, about which we shall make a passing 
remark, not because of any obscurity, but 
because they are parts of its evidence, and 
because they have a connexion with the re- 
marks we are about toofferon the work named 
at the head of this article. One of these is 
the character, the life, and doctrines of the 
euthor of the religion, when contrasted with 
the times in which he lived. The other is 
the effect produced by all these on his fol- 
lowers. Jesus Christ spoke as no man had 
ever spoken before, and lived as no man had 
ever lived. He is alone amidst his own age, 
and all the preceding. We have no difficul'y 
in finding him; and learn nothing of his his- 
tory in that of any portion of our race. He 
is without prejudice, where it was most ex- 
clusive; a disinterested and wide lover of 
man, where selfishness was a tolerated prin- 
ciple both of religion and philosophy. Claim- 
ing and demonstrating a direct communica- 
tion with heaven, he is poor and houseless 
on the earth. 

Now this is wholly unlike all that had 
been known of man before. Human expe- 
rience had never met withits likeness. In 
all the preceding times men retained some- 
thing of the earlier ages, and were fair pro- 
ducts of theirown. Times indeed have their 
livery, but the latest is always some modi- 
fication of the preceding. Human infirmity 
has descended in an unbroken succession. 
It is the strongest feature in the moral crea- 
tion. A moral naturalist would find in it 
one of the strong characters by which to 
determine and describe the species. Jesus 
Christ has not this character of human iden- 
tity, and in this simple fact, he comes to us 
with an hitherto unknown claim, not merely 
to distinction, but to belief. 

The miracle of his oWn character had its 
effect on the followers of Jesus Christ. It 
run counter to all their expectations, and 
disappointed their strongest hopes. But it 
was in beautiful harmony with all they were 
taught, and with all the preternatural they 
witnessed. It thus became and continued 
a part, and a most important part, of the 
evidence on which the claims of Jesus Christ 
rested. With the belief was closely allied 


35 


a deep feeling of reverence and dependence. 
Early associations, as well domestic as poli- 
lical and religious, were unreluctantly given 
up by his followers, wherever they inter- 
fered at all with the service he required of 
them. It was on their part the unheard of 
service of self-devotion to God, and to man, 
with the strange condition and early expe- 
rience, of contempt, hatred, hardship, and 
suffering. Still it was undertaken and per- 
formed. If imperfectly, this was not on ac- 
count of any reservation in favour of former 
practice or belief. It was the reservation of 
nature, and belonged to that infirmity which 
was essential to their human condition. Still 
a vast change was made, a great effect was 
produced. A new standard of excellence 
was given to men, and they were made bet- 
ter by it. 

This effect was produced by the character 
and instructions of Jesus Christ. We have 
already spoken of the first. It remains to 
speak more fully of the last. The prevailing 
character of the Gospels, which contain these 
instructions, is naturalness. They were in- 
deed accompanied and enforced by miracles. 
But these, however wonderful and appalling 
when they were wrought, never occupy the 
front ground. They are subservient and 
secondary every where to the instructions, 
the doctrines themselves. Jesus Christ did not 
come to our earth to astonish its inhabitants 
by his wonderful works. His sole purpose 
was to exalt and purify the moral nature, 
and to fit it for the eternity which was its 
destiny. Men were not to be forced into 
virtue any more than they had been before. 
No overwhelming influence is exerted any 
where in his history. He is said to have 
taught as one having authority; but it was 
the authority of knowledge. He knew the 
whole extent of moral infirmity, and while 
he mourned over the ruin, he loved it; and 
was bent on its restoration (the object of his 
coming’), let the sacrifice to him personally 
be what it might. He knew what it would 
be, and its whole effect on the human race. 
With such knowledge, and with such a pur- 
pose, the authority of his instructions was 
felt and acknowledged by strangers and by 
friends. His instructions belong, if we may 
use the expression, to the mind itself. They 
reach its wants in their utmost extent and 
variety. They belong to it, because their 
effect is to give to it its highest dignity ; and 
thus to fit it for the eternity which they 
every where declare to be its portion. They 
bring out, and keep in operation the whole 
powers of the mind; for their direct effect is 
to give it an interest, and the strongest in- 
terest too, in topics wholly intellectual, such 
as its own nature and purposes; the being 





and attributes of God; the means of moral 
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purity; and the relation of this to the fu- 
ture state. 

This character of the Gospels deserves | 
special notice, when taken in connexion 
with the prevailing opinions and doctrines | 
of the times in which their author lived. It 
does so in the next view we shall take of it. 
The instructions of Jesus Christ were not 
given for the use of a particular set of men, 
or for a limited period of time. They are 
designed for all ages, and for all men. It 
is in their leading, their sole object, that 
this unlimited purpose must be looked for; 
and it is in the fact, that this object cannot 
be wholly attained on earth, but may be 
approached more and more nearly, that they 
present a perpetual motive for the highest | 
efforts. The great object of these instruc- | 
tions being thus to act upon the mind and 
heart, the direct effect upon the individual | 
is to preserve in him the consciousness of 
his being an intellectual being. Now we, 
value fairly what we have, just so far as we | 
know its nature and its uses. And we value, 
ourselves too in an exact proportion to our | 
direct influence upon others, by means we 
understand, as well as can command. A 
man who feels he has a mind, and knows so 
much about it as to be conscious of its oper- 
ations, and has found his dignity and his 
pleasure too in these, has a real and lasting 
possession in himself. The mind is no longer 
the mere instrument of circumstances, and 
adapted to these by accident, as the eye and 
the ear are to the distances of different ob- 
jects of sight or sound. It is felt to be a 

wer of vast and strange attributes, plan- 
ning all, and doing all. The Gospels have 
this power every where in view. Their 
purpose with it is its indefinite progress to- 
wards the good and the great. They distinct- 
ly call upon men to recognize this power in 
all they do, and in the perfection of its oper- 
ations with us, it reveals to us some of the 
mysteries of a spiritual being. 

We have been led to these reflections by 
the design of the author, in the “Letters on 
the Gospels,” as stated in the Preface. They 
are written for the young, toenable “them 
to read the New Testament with more pleas- 
ure and advantage, and that they may be 
induced to make the sacred Scriptures the 
object of their daily study, the rule of their 
life, and their guide to everlasting happiness.” 
The difficulties which it is in part the ob- 
ject of these Letters to explain, may seem 
to contradict the views offered above. The 
Gospels were said to be perfect in their 
character, and of perpetual and universal 
application. They allude, however, to much 
that was purely local and temporary, and 
of course of limited and accidental experi- 
ence. But the propriety and wisdom of 
this can be shown by a moment’s con- 
sideration; and so far from diminishing the 
force of our argument, it will give it new 
confirmation. The doctrines of Jesus Christ 
were entirely new, and his authority to 
teach them was shown by miracles. But 
they were addressed to men, using their own 
minds ; who were to be taught, as other men 
are; who understood language as it is ordi- 








narily understood; who would be more struck, 
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and more readily convinced by a material 
representation, than by an unadorned doc- 
trine ; and would see the truth in an iliustra- 
tion, where the simple annunciation of the 
same truth would be either not received or 
not applied. This was not true of the first 
Christians merely. It is true of all men, 
and of all ages. Jesus Christ availed him- 
self of these facts in our moral history, and 
at the same time availed himself of every 
circumstance, however local or however 
temporary, which might give attractiveness 
or power to his instructions. He used the 
intellectual and the physical language of 
the times. His doctrines were new, but 
they were for the mind as he found it, and 
for the mind as it always would be. His 
illustrations are borrowed from the serene 
sky over his head, and from the beautiful 
flowers in his path The high mountain, 
and the deep valley; the vast ocean, and 
the narrow river; the fowl of heaven, and 
the wild beast of the desert, the whole ma- 
terial creation, are all made means of in- 
struction. The same is true of habits and 
manners; and even etiquette, perhaps the 
most evanescent of them all, contributes | 
its share in unfolding the deepest myste- | 
ries, and discovering the most sublime and | 
awful truths. If there be an apparent in- | 
consistency in this, its reason and its motive 
are deep seated in ourselves. In this late day, 
is not the providence of God as frequently 
rocognized and acknowledged in the protec- 
tion it affords to the sparrow or the lily, as 
in its daily care for us? and are not the 
storms of the unconscious elements more 
eloquent and powerful with us, than the in- 
telligent nature, the strong power of con- 
science, the noble intellect, with which God | 
has endowed us? 
This clothing of his instructions with the | 
times and places in which they were given, | 
is a cause of obscurity to us, with whom | 
times are so altered, and places so wholly | 
| 











unlike. But the scholar of the bible reads 
it with its history ; and the obscurity van 
ishes. Our author has done it for those 
who have not time or inclination for a col- | 
lateral history, and thus has made the Gos- | 
pels accessible to the young. This little | 
volume is written with great simplicity. | 
The language is perfectly fitted to the | 
author’s great object. She writes as one 
always may, who has habitually, and for a 
long time, thought seriously about, and 
studied her subject. It seems the ordinary 
occupation of her mind, that she has car- 
ried to her book; not the result of its oc- 
casional direction, and after long intervals. 
It is hence all equally well done, and the 
interest which is excited to read it, keeps 
up till the whole is read. We have been 
highly gratified with this work. We ex- 
press ourselves freely and fully about it, 
because we would pay our tribute, however 
small it may be, to one who has been so 
long known among us in the high ranks of 
the most dignified and useful literature. It 
has not been a career without its troubles, 
that the author has so honourably pursued. 
We would not have alluded to them, but for 


| praising God. 
| ravens which cry.’ 





an opportunity to express the pleasure it 





has afforded us to find that even literary 
conflicts may leave the moral dignity un- 
hurt, and to find that this latest work of a 
life devoted to letters, should have so truly 
the spirit of the subject to which it is de- 
voted. We close with a single extract, and 
with an unhesitating recommendation of the 
volume to our readers. 


Our blessed Lord continues his discourse, by in- 
culcating heavenlymindedness, and the practice of 
virtues, to which the Jewish teachers were general- 
ly strangers. He warns bis hearers against covet- 
ousness; and reprehends, in particular, the prac- 
tice of the Pharisees, who were very avaricious, 
and very much devoted to the world. They re- 
sorted to any measures just or unjust, to obtain 
riches. Our Saviour exhorted his hearers not to 
‘lay up treasures on earth, where moth and rust 
do corrupt, and where thieves break through and 
steal.’ Inthe Eastern countries, where the fashion 
of clothes did not alter, as with us, the treasures of 
the rich consisted not only of gold and silver, but 
of costly habits, and finely wrought vessels, liable 
to be destroyed in the manner here mentioned. Our 
divine [Instructer assured his hearers, that, should 
their treasure be on earth, there would their hearts 
be also. ‘ Ye cannot,’ says he ‘ serve two masters ; 
ye cannot serve God and Mammon.’ Mammon 
was a Syrian word, signifying riches, which are 
here represented under the figure of a person who 
has been deified or rather been raised to universal 
dominion by the folly of mankind. 

Our Lord proceeds to caution his hearers against 
extreme anxiety respecting our earthly subsistence, 
and gives a striking exhortation to trust in the 
providential care of our heavenly Father. It add- 
eda peculiar force to our Saviour’s words, that 
they were delivered in view of the surrounding 
beauties of nature. He could point to the fowls of 
the air, and the flowers of the field, and show his 
auditors, that the whole creation attested the truth 
of his instructions. ‘ Behold the fowls of the air: 
for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather 
into barns, and yet your heavenly father feeceth 








| them; are ye not much better thanthey? ‘the 


ravens, in particular, are mentioned in Luke's Gos- 
pel, and our Lord, in directing his disciples to trust 
in God for their subsistence, bids them consider the 
ravens. It may appear to some surprising, that so 
abyect a creature should be so frequently recognised 


| in Scripture, as an object of care to the Maker and 


Preserver of all things. When the Most High 
challenge: Job out of the whirlwind, he demanded, 
‘ Who provided for the raven his food? When his 
young ones cry unto God, they wander for lack of 
meat.’ The Psalmist uses it as an argument for 
‘The Lord giveth food to the young 
The ravens are sometimes 
driven rather prematurely from their nest, before 
they are all able to subsist by their own industry. 
In this case, piached with hunger, and abandoned 
by their parents, they fill the air with their cries; 
as it were complaining to God concerning their 
destitute and helpless condition. Nor do they cry 
in vain, the Almighty Benefactor supplies all their 
wants. But the care of Vrovidence is not confined 
to the young. It extends also to their parents 
(who ‘neither sow nor reap, have neither store- 
house nor barn’), and provides food for them from 
his inexhaustible stores. Even the meanness 0! 
the character of this bird may serve the more 
strongly, in a considerate mind, to excite and estab- 
lish a firm reliance on the wise and bountiful ar- 
rangements of Providence. The argument of our 
Lord is exceedingly strong and pointed. If the 
Almighty hear not in vain the croaking of a young 
raven, he surely will not turna deaf ear to the sup- 
plications of his people. 

Our divine Instructer again turns our attention 
to the beauties of nature, to demonstrate the provi- 
dential care of our heavenly Father. ‘ Consider, 
says he, ‘the lilies of the field, how they grow; 
they toil not, neither do they spin; and yet I say 
unto you, that even Solomon, in all his glory, was 
not arrayed like one of these.’ ‘ It is,’ says Sir J. 
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E. Smith, ‘natural to presume that our Saviour, ac- 
cording to his usual custom, called the attention of 
his hearers to some object at hand; and as the 
fields of the Levaut were overrun with the Ama- 
ryllis Lutea, whose ee liliaceous flowers, in 
autumn, afford one of the most brilliant and -gor- 
geous objects in nature, the expression of, Solomon 
in all his glory, arrayed like one of these, is pecu- 
liarly appropriate.’ A description of probably the 
same species of flower is given by Mr Salt, in his 
voyage to Abyssinia. ‘ At a few miles from Adowa,’ 
says he, ‘ we discovered a new and beautiful species 
of Amaryllis, which bore from ten to twelve spikes 
of bloom on each stem, springing from the common 
receptacle. The general colour of the corolla was 
white, and every petal was marked witha single 
streak of bright purple in the middle. The flower 
was sweet scented; and its smell. though much 
more powerfnl, resembled the lily of the valley ; 

Our Saviour’s words, ‘Consider the lilies,’ &c. 
acquire additional force aud beauty, when we call 
to mind, that they were suggested by the sight of 
the splendid species of Lily which abounds in Pal- 
estine. We may imagine our Lord, when deliver- 
ing his divine Sermon on the Mount, pointing to 
those superb flowers, which decked the surround- 
ing plain, and deducing from their beauty lessons of 
contentment, and reliance on the bounty of our 
heavenly Father. 





Evenings in New England. Intended for 
Juvenile Amusement and Instruction. By 
an American Lady. Boston. 1824. 18mo. 


pp. 181. 


Turis work is another added to the many 
existing proofs, that American writers can 
supply all the departments of letters from 
our own resources. Perhaps no kind or 
class of literary productions now remains 
unattempted, though true it is, that in 
some, not to say many of them, high ex- 
cellence is as yet unattained. The book 
now before us belongs to a peculiar class, 
the invention of which was reserved al- 
most until these days; it is intended at 
once to amuse and instruct children, and so 
to do this, as that these two apparently dis- 


scientific, and philosophical subjects; and 
information, too, which he would not be apt 
to forget, and which it would be well for 
him to remember. Now these works are 
highly honourable to their authors, and they 
are most excellent and serviceable in their 
degree; but they are also worse than un- 
profitable, if the limitations and true nature 
of their real use are mistaken or forgotten. 
One good which they effect, is the teaching 
of useful knowledge; but there is a greater 
good which they may, and should effect; 
they may form in the mind a habit of en- 
joying the acquisition of truth; they may 
mature the love of knowledge with needful 
aliment, and thus strengthen it, and greatly 
promote the improvement of the intellectual 
character, by helping to establish a deep 
and abiding association between pleasure 
and advancement in learning. But they 
cannot be made to do the whole work of 
education, nor any thing like it. The pri- 





danger lest this should be the case; and we 
doubt not that she will take our warning in 
good part. She professes to think that it 
would be presumptuous to write books for 
children, after Miss Edgeworth and Mrs 
Barbauld, were it not for the circumstance, 
that the works of these distinguished authors 
are emphatically English. From her Pref- 
ace, we should infer, that she wrote in the 
hope of making her productions equal in in- 
terest to those of the authors referred to, by 
compensating for the want of their “ simple 
elegance of expression,” or their “ pointed 
purity of moral,” by introducing American 
scenes or characters. But we doubt not 
that she had a higher aim; and we hope, 
that she will make her works American, 
not merely by talking about American facts, 
but by making them better suited to the 
growing character of this country, and free- 
ing them from evils which are attached to 
the best works of this sort. She loses no 








mal obligation of labour is still in full force; 
it cannot be evaded by any subterfuge, nor 
got rid of by a compromise; it refuses to 
admit of an exception in favour of any per- 
son or thing, and imposes upon all who share 
man’s nature, the law, that no true good is 
to be won without full payment of the pur- 
chase money. We believe, that the steps 
which lead to the highest learning may be 
so arranged, that the ascent from each to 
the next may be easy; and therefore great 
genuises may improve the manner of teach- 
ing by amusement, until all things knowable 
are thus taught. Still the great objects of 
education remain to be accomplished. The 
intellect is not disciplined ; its powers have 
not been developed and fortified by habits 
of patient, strenuous, and incumbent exer- 
tion. Perhaps it has acquired all that it can 
get, but it has not done, nor learned to do, 
all that it could and ought todo. Learning 





tinct purposes shall be so far from opposing 
each other, that they may be effected by the 
same means, and in fact be blended into one 
identity. 
Sandford and Merton was the first book, in 
which distinguished talents were strongly 
exerted to give to children important infor- 
mation, in such a way as to make them seek 
and love it. Miss Edgeworth, Mrs Bar- 
bauld, Mrs Hannah More, and a host of 
other lesser names have followed in this path. 
Such has been their success, that at this 
moment the most entertaining books which 
can be put into a child’s hands,—those 
which he would be most apt to seek in his 
play-hours, and beg as a favour, are at the 
same time eminently instructive; more so 
in fact than most of those which aim only 
at instruction. 
what we mean, we would select from Miss 
Edgeworth’s works, “ Lame Jervas,” and 
“Murad the Unlucky.” Judging from our 
own feelings, or rather from the recollec- 
tion of our feelings when we first read them 
many years since, we should say that more 
interesting and entertaining tales never 
were written; and certainly it would be dif- 
ficult to indicate the same number of pages 
in many works, which would give the young 
reader so much information upon moral, 


Unless we misrecollect, Mr Day’s 


| is but one of the objects of education ; and 
it is a sad mistake to regard it as the prin- 
cipal object. We have thought that the 
writers for children in England, exhibited a 
strong tendency to mistake an accumulation 
of facts in the memory for a general im- 
provement of the intellect. We hope that 
this mistake will not be adopted here; and 


which we have spoken, however full of use- 
ful information they may be, and however 
cunningly they may insinuate this informa- 
tion into the reader’s mind, will be still re- 


they are made to lead the youthful mind 
gradually and naturally to those exercises 
in which it will put forth its strength forci- 
bly, and advance by its own efforts, then 


As striking instances of} they will be useful, and worthy of all en- 


couragement; but if the reading of such 
books is permitted to supersede more effi- 
cient modes of intellectual discipline, then, 
and just so far, will they be injurious. 

We have not prefaced our notice of the 
‘‘ Evenings in New England” with these re- 
marks, because they are peculiarly applica- 
ble to this work ; indeed there is no indica- 
tion that the author estimates the value and 
importance of her employment above its true 
rate. But, as she is human, there is some 











opportunity of illustrating and enforcing the 
| great principle, that use is the only measure 
_of value; and she may, we believe, give to 
| her future productions characteristics which 
will make it quite unnecessary to apologize 
for writing after Miss Edgeworth. This 
highly gifted and very celebrated lady has 
faults, which we doubt not that the author 
of these “‘ Evenings” will avoid. As to Miss 
Edgeworth’s code of morals, we rather in- 
cline to think she favours that philosophy 
which identifies the most perfect morality 
with the most sagacious selfishness. Be this 
| as it may, she certainly, so far as she is an 
| author, habitually and systematically ex- 
empts the heart and the mind from the con- 
trol of the highest, most operative, and most 
universal motives; and thinks progésges and 
means of improvement may be devised which 
will be sufficiently pure and powerful with- 
out having any regard to these motives. We 
are certain that the principles and the sys- 
tem of our author will be very different. If 
she regards it as her vocation, to provide 
food for the childish or youthful mind, let 
her acquaint herself with the wants and char- 
acter of the understanding, in that stage of 
its growth for which she must suit the ali- 
ment she offers; let her acquire accurately 





that works, which belong to the class of | the knowledge she would communicate; and 


let her labour in her employment, and bow 
her mind to it in good earnest,and she will 
surely succeed. . It is obviotis, that her in- 
tellect has strength and brightriess enough, 


garded as only preparatory to education. If| and needs only culture and discipline ; 


whether it be peculiarly adapted to this 
kind of work, yet remains to be fully 
proved. For ourselves, we think this is a 
good book, well adapted to its purposes, and 
likely to do good to many; and we will now 
proceed to describe its contents somewhat 
more particularly, and make such extracts 
as shall give a just notion of its character. 

All the pieces are short, anid most of them 
are in the form of dialogues between an 
aunt asd her-nephew and niece. The sub- 
jects are various, and for the most part are 
well chosen and well treated. The follow- 
ing may serve as a specimen. 


Lucy. Aunt, I am tired to death of reading His- 
tory. I have been two or three months studying 
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Rollin ;—but now I have come to live with you, ! 
trust you will suffer me to employ myself about 
something more amusing. 

Aunt. Why, my dear Lucy, you have now almost 
ceased to be a child,—and I trust you are aware of 
how much importance a knowledge of historical 
events will prove, when you come forward in so- 
ciety. It is one of those things which are so com- 
mon that nobody can be tempted to be proud of 
them, and yet so necessary that one ought certainly 
to blush for any deficiency. 

Lucy. So my mother always told me; but I must 
acknowledge I am weary of such kind of reading. 
All I can remember is a jumble of battles and revo- 
lutions,—of kings murdered and princes poisoned. 
There are ever-so-many Dukes of Buckingham, and 
and how can I possibly recollect to distinguish be- 
tween them? 

Aunt. All this confusion originates in a want of 
judgment in your course of study. You should 
read, in course, those books which nearly relate to 
the same period. If you wish to attain a knowledge 
of the sixteenth century, for instance,—there are 
Charles V, Leo X, and the Life of Luther, which 
are very proper to be read together; and perhaps 
a few years hence, you might with advantage add 
Villiers on the Reformation. For the present win- 
ter, however, I will tell you a plan which will make 
History delightful as well as instructive. 

Lucy. Pray what is it? 

Aunt. After you have read the reign of any par- 
ticular king, I will read some novel or play imme- 
diately connected with it. By this means you will 
no longer feel as if you had only heard of the char- 
acters, but as if you had actually seen and talked 
with them. 

Lucy. But, Aunt, I have heard people say, it was 
wicked to read novels and plays. 

Aunt. It is, no doubt, wrong to read such books 
very frequently,—and very unprofitable to read 
them at all, without much discrimination; but everv 
thing is valuable according to its use; and when 
the lighter kinds of reading serve to impress some- 
thing more valuable upon our minds, they answer 
an exceedingly good purpose. 

Lucy. It seems to me there are not many novels 
of this description. 

Aunt. You probably have seen a multitude of 
foolish, romantic, worthless stories; and I am hear- 
tily glad that you do not like them. But if you will 
read only such ones as are pointed out by judicious 
friends, and, even then, read them sparingly, you 
might find some of real advantage to you. With 
regard to the plan I proposed, I cannot furnish you 
with either a novel or a play for every reign in the 
English history; but I can for very many. Shak- 
speare provides a large fund for us on this occasion ; 
and, luckily for our purpose, there is a Family 
Shakspeare published, in which most of the unin- 
teresting and useless parts are omitted. The even- 
ings are now perceptibly lengthening, and if you 
will follow my plan, I think you will acknowledge 
that they have passed away pleasantly, as well as 
profitably. 

Lucy. Do, dear Aunt, let us hear the whole of 
your plan; and what books you think you shall 
read_ 

Aunt. You shall read Hume’s History aloud,— 
and whenever I think of any thing connected with 
the subject, we will obtain it at the library, and 
spend a few evenings in becoming acquainted with 
the characters, to whom Mr Hume has slightly in- 
troduced us. After we have finished the reigns of 
Richard J, and his successor, we will read Ivanhoe 
and Shakspeare’s King John. Shakspeare will like- 
wise serve to fix the events connected with Henry 
IV, V, VI, and VIII, and likewise of the Second and 
Third Richard. Kenilworth and Miss Aikin’s Court 
of Queen Elizabeth will give you a correct idea of 
that queen, and the persons who were most con- 
spicuous during her reign. The Fortunes of Nigel, 
and Miss Aikin’s Court of King James, faithfully 
portray the character of her successor; and Peveril 
of the Peak makes you well acquainted with Charles 
Il, and his gay favourite, the Duke of Buckingham. 

Lucy. Why indeed, Aunt, I did not think there 
had been so many as you have mentioned; but 
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are there none to assist other countries, besides | centuries ago, when the world was more ignorant 


that of England? 


Aunt. There probably are, though I know of but 


| than it now is, these marvellous things were more 
| generally and more firmly believed. The Grecian 


few. When we read Robertson’s Scotland, The | priests well knew that there was nothing about 
Abbot will increase the interest which he excites! which mankind were so anxious as concerning 
in the story of their last unfortunate queen, Mary | what would happen to them in time to come. Ac- 
Stuart. In order to remember James III, and his | cordingly, they made them believe that the gods 
quarrel with the famous house of Douglas, we may | spoke to men through certain images, fountains, 


possibly turn aside to read the Lady of the Lake; | 
and perhaps I may indulge you with Marmion, that 
you may better recollect Mary’s gran:father, James 


IV, who fell at the battle of Flod.ien Field. 


| &c.; and that if any one wished to know whether 
| he should be successfu] in any undertaking he was 
{ . 
about to commenee, he had only to offer a rich 
sacrifice to the god in order to ascertain. People 


Lacy. And are there none connected with the ; flocked from all parts of Greece, bringing gold, 


French? 


| precious stones, and every thing that was costly, as 


Aunt. Undoubtedly. However, I know of but | an offering to these oracles. The designing priests 
three; and those are, Quentin Durward, Jane of | returned what answers they chose, and appropriated 
France, and Anne of Bretagne. They all refer to | the gifts to their own use. 


very nearly the same period. 


things. Do let us begin Hume to-night. 


Lucy. But how could they always answer rightly ? 


Lucy. How pi ere it will be to read all these | Alexander did conquer the world as they foretold. 


Aunt. There are very numerous instances where 


Aunt. To-morrow we will commence. But there | their predictions were wrong. As for Alexander, 


is another part to my project. You must write 
down all that you remember of any reign, and the 
thoughts which the subject naturally suggests. This 
must be done as if you were talking to a companion, 
not as if you were writing a book. The more you 


improve in this task, the more willing I shall be to | 


devote an evening to the recreations [ have men- 
tioned ; because I shall be convinced that you do 
not hurry through your history for the sake of read- 


ing novels, plays, and poems,—but that you love | 
novels, &c. on account of the useful information 

they afford, as well as for their interesting stories | 
After all. you must remem- | 
ber that there are many things necessary for you to | 
to learn, which cannot be obtained except by hard | 
It is, no doubt, pleasant to find instruction | 


and poetic language. 


study. 
in the train of amusement; but she is not always 


there—and she is so valuable, that we must be will- 
ing to follow her through long and tedious roads, | 


now and then turning aside to rest on a little spot 
covered with grass and wild flowers. 


Divers persons of our acquaintance might , 


consider and remember these remarks upon 
novels, with great advantage. The dialogue 
on Oracles, beginning on page 46, is one of 
the best in the book, and with this we must 
close our extracts. Besides these dialogues, 
there are short sketches and stories of the 
same general character. We had marked 
one or two of them for quotation, but find 
we have left ourselves no room. 


Lucy. 1 learned a lesson in Grecian History to- 
day, where it relates that the oracle had proclaimed 
that whoever should untie the Gordian knot, should 
conquer the world; and that, in consequence of this 
declaration, Alexander the Great, after trying in 
vain to untie it, cut it with his sword; and the 
priest declared the oracle fulfilled in him. I felt 
very curious to know what these oracles were, and 
how they knew what was to happen. 

Aunt. Oracles may probably be classed among 
other superstitions by which mankind are to this 
day willingly deceived. I suppose you have heard 
a great many signs and forerunners, which the igno- 
rant consicler as infallible ? 

Incy. Yes, indeed. I know an old lady who will 
never begin any thing on Friday, because it is an 
unlucky day. When the tallow falls over in a 
peculiar form in the candle, she is frightened be- 
cause it resembles a winding-sheet. And she says 
she never knew a dog to howl under the window, 
— some death happened in the family soon 
alter. 

Aunt. That must be unfortunate for the inhabi- 
tants of a city, who may chance to hear the bowling 
of dogs every night in the week. The truth is, if a 
person chances to die soon after such a noise has 
been heard, the circumstance is recollected and re- 
peated ; but if nothing extraordinary happens, it is 
all forgotten, or, at most it is only remembered that 
some poor dog had lost his master, and was straying 
round, mourning his loss. In this way, people are 
always willing to deceive themselves; and many 





man, who was resolved to conquer the world, and 
so they ventured to predict that he would; and no 
doubt some nations gave up to him because they 
believed it impossible to resist the fate which the 
oracle had decreed. The priests were generally 
very cautious in their answers. Sometimes when 
a great personage inquired concerning au important 
expedition, they would return no answer at all; and 
still oftener, they would return one that might be 
taken two different ways. Thus, when Croesus in- 
quired whether he should be fortunate if he crossed 
the Halys, the oracle replied, ‘If Croesus pass over 
the Halys, he shall destroy a great empire.’ He 
passed the river, and destroyed his own great em- 
pire. When Nero applied to the famous oracle at 
Delphi, the answer was, ‘Seventy-three may prove 
fatal to Nero.’ From this, the emperor concluded 
that his life was safe from accident, or disease, until 
he was seventy-three years of age; but he was soon 
afterwards deserted by his people, and Galba, who 
was seventy-three years old, was proclaimed king 
in his stead. He was then willing to believe that 
the oracle referred to that event. When Pyrrhus 
intended to go to war with the Romans, he inquired 
whether he should prove victorious. The answer 
was, ‘Aio te, AZacida, Romanos vincere posse ;’ 
which signifies, ‘I declare, son of Hacus, you the 
Romans shall conquer.’ This he supposed a favour- 
able omen; but it must have proved a true oracle in 
either case,—for it may mean, ‘ You shall conquer 
the Romans,’ or ‘ The Romans shall conquer you.’ 

Lucy. Was the Delphian oracle the only one? 

Aunt. They were very numerous. The most 
remarkable were those of Delphi, Delos, Dodona, 
and Trophonius. The Delphian oracle was near 
Mount Parnassus, the fabled resort of the Muses. 
A splendid temple of Apollo was erected there, in 
the midst of which was a cavity, from whence issued 
the most unhealthy and noxious vapour. Out of 
this the oracle was supposed to proceed. It is said 
to have been discovered in the following manner. 
A number of goats, that were feeding on Mount 
Parnassus came to a place which was deeply per- 
forated, from which issued a steam that seemed to 
inspire them They played and frisked about in 
such an extraordinary manner that the goatherd 
was tempted to lean over the hole, and see what 
inysteries the place contained. He was immedi- 
ately seized with a fit of enthusiasm, and his wild 
and extravagant expressions were taken by ihe 
ignorant people for prophecies. 

Lucy. Was it not very strange that he should be 
affected in that manner? 

Aunt. Not at all strange, my dear, The vapour 
probably contained some gas, which had a powerful 
effect on the human frame. You recollect cousin 
William said he behaved like a crazy man when he 
inhaled the exhilarating gas. Probably this had a 
similar effect on the brain. Whatever it was, it 
gained great credit with the people. A temple was 
erected over the spot, and dedicated to Apollo. A 
priestess, who was called Pythia, or Pythoness, was 
ordained to receive the oracles and deliver them to 
inquirers. A lofty tripod, decorated with laurel, 
was placed over the hole whence the vapour issued; 


| they saw that he was a bold, resolute, ambitious 
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and after the priestess had bathed in the renowned 
Castalian spring, she ascended the tripod, and 
breathed in the noxious air from beneath. When 
she inhaled unusual quantities, she was often seized 
with violent paroxysms; and once her symptoms 
were so terrible, that the affrighted priests ran out 
of the temple, and left her alone, as they supposed 
to expire. When she was in these fits, she uttered 
strange and incoherent speeches, which the priests 
pretended to interpret, and which the people were 
credulous enough to believe proceeded from the god 
himself. All whocame to consult the oracle, brought 
rich presents. In process of time, the wealth of the 
priests was immense, the temple magnificent be- 
yond description. It was crowded with marble and 
brazen statues, paintings, gold, and precious stones. 
So numerous were the images, that when Nero re- 
moved five hundred statues of brass, the loss was 
too smal] to be noticed. There are still some re- 
mains of this celebrated place. The steps by which 
the priestess descended to the Castalian fountain, 
are still distinctly visible. Dodona is principally 
famous for being the most ancient oracle. It was 
consecrated to Jupiter; and, according to the fables 
of those times, it was founded by a dove. Pwo 
black doves took their flight from Thebes in Egypt; 
one of which flew to the temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
and the other to the temple of Jupiter at Dodona, 
in Thessaly or Epirus. In a human voice, they in- 
formed the inhabitants that Jupiter had consecrated 
the ground, and would from thenceforth utter oracles 
there. These oracles were sometimes supposed to 
proceed from the doves, and sometimes from the 
oaks and statues in the neigh»ourhood; but in all 
probability it was the artifice of the priests, who 
concealed themselves behind the trees, and thus de- 
ceived the superstitious multitude. Another famous 
oracle was at the cave of Trophonius. Noises and 
voices were said to be heard in this cave; and those 
who entered to ascertain their fortune, always came 
out pale, frightened, and mekincholy. This effect 
was likewise probably produced by some powerful 
vapour in the cave, unwholesome for the human 
lungs. 

Lucy. Have oracles ceased in all parts of the 
world? 

Aunt. I believe they are now entirely extinct. 
Many impositions of the priests were discovered, 
and the Greeks at last became ashamed of their 
credulity. Nations which are enlightened by Chris 
tianity, not only perceive the impossibility of dis- 
covering future events in this manner, but they are 
likewise convinced how very useless such knowledge 
would prove; since our Merciful Father provides 
for nations and men in a way that must tend to the 
eventual good of both. 





The Agricultural Reader, designed for the 
Use of Schools. By Daniel Adams, M. D. 
Boston. 1824. 12mo. pp. 264. 


Dr Apams has already acquired considera- 
ble reputation by his Arithmetic and Geog- 
raphy. We are highly gratified by discov- 
ering, from the work before us, that the 
spirit of the age in which we live is taking 
full possession of his mind, and that he has 
selected an important means for aiding in 
the good cause of a reformation in our sys- 
tem of education. The improvements which 
have been made, and are making, in favour 
of the Pestalozzian or analytical mode of 
instruction, will, we think, make his former 
publications less valuable to him; but we 
are not willing to doubt that he is suffi- 
ciently disinterested to sustain cheerfully 
any loss to which such improvements may 
subject him, or that he will receive an ampie 
compensation in the sale of his Agricultural 
Reader. 

We have not much to say about this book, 


exactly, what it should be. The author thus 
states his plan in the Preface. 


‘’Tis education forms the common mind, 
*‘ Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclin’d.’ 


The above couplet has been frequently quoted, 
and if the sentiment it inculcates be admitted as 
true, we need never expect the agricultural to be- 
come a reading community, particularly as it re- 
spects subjects relating to their occupation, until the 
study of agriculture, in some shape or form, shall 
be introduced into our common schools, and the 
minds of youth shall there first be ‘inclin’d’ to 
agricultural inquiries and pursuits. And, indeed, 
why should not this be done? There is time enough 
for it in every school; for as youth must be allowed 
time and provided with books for learning to read, 
by making these inquiries the subjects of their read- 
ing lessons, the two operations of learning to read, 
and learning to think on these subjects, may be 
prosecuted and go on together, without any addi- 
tional expense, either of TIME or MONEY. 

Such is the plan here contemplated. ‘ The 
Agricultural Reader’ is designed to be used as a 
reading book. Copious explanations of terms, 
fundamental principles of agriculture, examples of 
good and bad husbandry, domestic economy, indus- 
try, neatness, order, temperance and frugality, are 
subjects embraced within its pages—subjects, which, 
in one way or another, ‘come home to every man’s 
business and bosom, and in which it cannot be a 
matter of indifference, that youth should be well 
instructed, before entering on the theatre of active 
li‘e, whatever may be the parts there assigned them 
respectively to act. Much of the matter and the 
manner are such as is believed will engage their 
attention, affording at the same time many fine ex- 
ercises for reading as respects cadence, emphasis, 
modulation, and inflections of the voice. Every 
thing otherwise pertinent to the subject is studi- 
ously avoided, which would be improper to be 
read by either sex in school. 


The book commences with explanations 
of agricultural terms, which are designed to 
be thoroughly learned. These will make 
our scholars in the country familiar with 
the common technical language in works 
of science relative to most subjects con- 
nected with their occupation. Every thing 
which will tend to render intercourse easy 
between the literary and scientific, and the 
labouring class of the community, is of 





very great value; and we think it too plain 
to need proof or explanation, that the plan 
of Dr Adams will tend to that object. The 
author is true to the new principle, that 
scholars should be made to understand every 
thing thoroughly as they proceed. To effect 
this, he has a method of interrogating, of 
which we believe he is the inventor. We 
were not aware that the interrogative sys- 
tem originated with him, nor that it had 
been in use only twenty-three years; and 
we want more evidence of the fact. We 
will not search for many examples of works 
constructed on this principle previous to 
that period, but mention the one that we 





first think of—the Assembly’s Catechism. | 
Others, in the baser sciences, might be 
mentioned. ‘To explain Dr Adams’ method, 
which we think very good, we copy the fol- 
lowing notes, pages 27, 28. | 
The definition of words is an exercise too much 
neglected in our schools. To render this exercise 
practicable and easy both for the Teacher and the 
upil, certain words to be defined are designated by 
a y Hi (d) placed immediately BEFORE them ; 
and definitions of the words so designated are given 
in a GLossARY at the end of the Book, where they 











except that it appears to be nearly, if not 


are to be studied by the pupil. 


Questions and Answers. The ‘ Interrogative 
System’ of teaching has now become very general 
in almost every branch of school education. Its 
introduction may be traced to the ‘ Scholar’s Arith- 
metic,’ in 1801. Some improvement in this system 
has been attempted by the Author in the Reading 
part of his School Geography, which is introduced 
here, where, instead of printing the question at 
length, which necessarily swells the book, a charac- 
ter (q) is introduced, intimating both to the Teacher 
and the Pupil, that a question is required, and this 
character is invariably placed BEFORE the word 
or words intended to ask the question, and to which 
the answer, FOUND BY READING THE SEN- 
TENCE, is to be a direct reply. For example, 
take the first sentence; the character is placed be- 
fore the words ‘ first employment ;’ the question 
then is, What was the first employment of the ear- 
liest inhabitants of the world? The answer, from 
reading the sentence, is evident—‘ The cultivation 
of the earth.’ 

Where the construction of the sentence suggests 
no particular form in which to put the question, it 
may be, What is said of, &c.; as for instance in 
the fourth paragraph, when the character is placed 
before the words ‘commerce and manufactures,’ 
the question may be, What is said of commerce 
and manufactures ? 

Let the class be directed to meditate answers to 
the questions to be asked on those subjects or 
words before which the character is placed. After 
reading, let those questions and the words also to 
be defined, be put by the Teacher, and answered by 
the class, in rotation. These exercises, it is be- 
lieved, will be found both profitable and enter- 
taining. 

We have only one suggestion to make as 
toimprovements. The work would be more 
useful and interesting, if it contained more 
of the natural history of animals and veget- 
ables. When the present edition has been 
sold, the reputation of the work will doubt- 
less make it safe to increase its size consid- 
erably, by adding the most interesting facts 
respecting the uses, to which the various 
animals and vegetables referred to, are ap- 
plied in different countries. 

This work will doubtless be followed by 
a Mechanic’s Reader, a Merchant's Reader, 
and some others, according to the same 
principle. We shall be glad to see them, 
and we hope our bookmakers will suffer 10 
delay in producing them. The public mind 
is prepared for such improvements, and the 
labour of making them will be well re- 
warded. 








An Easy Introduction to the Study of Geog- 
raphy, on an Improved Plan ; compiled 
for the use of Schools, with a view to ren- 
der the acquisition of Geographical Sci- 
ence easy and pleasant to the Student, 
Accompanied by an improved Atlas ; ex- 
hibiting the Elevation of Mountains, 
Length of Rivers, and Population of 
Citics, from the best authorities. By 
Thomas T. Smiley, Teacher. Second 
edition, improved. Philadelphia, 1824, 
18mo. pp. 243. 


We think this book too small; it is well to 
introduce learners to the study of all scien- 
ces, by elementary works, but it is possible 
to make these elements of knowledge too 
simple. In the present case, the most gen- 
eral facts respecting all the countries in 
the world are very briefly stated; but we 
think the statements so much compressed, 
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that the pupil must commit almost the whole 
of the book to memory, or he can profit 
little by it. The study of geography gen- 
erally interests the young, if the facts to 
be learned and remembered are not stated 
in too naked and abstract a manner ; and 





an elementary work in this science may 





medalling, be-ribboning, and be-starring the citizen of Boston, ‘‘ Where, sir, is the po- 
Duke of Wellington and all his quality, or | lice? Every thing here is regular and or- 
going out of the body with loyal transport, |derly ; but how is it effected, and where are 
as he escorted his most condescending maj- | the officers?” We are a wary and calculat- 
esty, George the Fourth, to the various | ing people, no way given to holidays, jubi- 
cities of his empire, he neglected no oppor |lees, or uproar of any kind. Our young 
tunity of sneering at our forgetfulness of and | men soinetimes play at ball, it is true, on 


avoid this fault without exceeding its prop- | ingratitude to those illustrious men, who had | fast days, and shoot turkies on Thanksgiv- 
er compass. We are no advocates for those | in times of peril, directed the counsels, or | ings, let off a few squibs on the occasion of 
works which are intended to cheat children | fought the battles of this republic. But be- | a governor’s election, and bura a tar-barrel 


into learning; but the knowledge present- 
ed to them may, and should be so presented 
as to induce and encourage them to seek, 
by study, for further knowledge. As this 
is intended to be a purely elementary book, 
Mr Smiley has done wisely in omitting those 
astronomical notices which are usually pre- 
fixed to Geographies; children may begin 
to learn geography at an age, at which it 
is impossible for them to have acquired that 
knowledge, without which they cannot 











ing tired at last of vapouring in his holiday- | or two in honour of the Fourth of July ; but, 
suit, and settled quietly down to business, ‘in general, these things are done ina dis- 
on a sudden he is aroused by the echo of a creet and orderly manner; and it is the 
nation’s shout of welcome to one of its ear- | opinion of some of the elders among us, that 
liest and dearest friends. Mr Bull puts his | the spirit with which they are conducted, as 
pen behind his ear, looks forth from his , wel! as the enjoyment which they afford, is 
counting-room, beholds processions, triumph- | gradually diminishing. It is fair, therefore, 
al arches, and illuminations, and hears ora- to presume, that the feeling is deep and 
tions and addresses. He sees a whole peo- strong, which has aroused such a people, 


ple crowding to welcome and honour a man, | and excited them to unite, as it were, with 
'to whom no welcome can be too hearty, and |one heart and one voice, in the most, we 


comprehend the relation between this sci- | hardly any honour too great; and what says had nearly said extravagant, demonstrations 


ence and astronomy and geometry. Ques- 
tions are attached to the description of each 


he toall this? Why, truly, he says itisdemo- | of gratitude and joy. We rejoice that we 
cratic twaddling. Really, cousin Bull, you | live in these days; we rejoice for the hon- 


country and state, and they are divided in- | are hard to suit, and it is seriously to be our of our nation; we rejoice for the honour 


to two classes, viz. those which may be an- | 


swered from the book, and those which com- 
pel the learner to search the maps; this 


| ° 
feared, that we shall scarcely ever be hon- | of human nature, Let those who can neither 
oured with your approbation, since we have | understand nor appreciate the benefits of 


'so few legitimate objects of glorification. | our revolution, or the services of La Fayette, 


arrangement is not perfectly new, but it is | We have no heroes of Waterloo, no dukes look askance at our enthusiasm, and insinu- 
a very good one. Throughout the book, the | or duchesses, and, save the mark, no George | ate that we are thankful for small mercies. 
mountains, rivers, and cities are divided | the Fourth to reign over us; and as for our | We will endeavour to set a just value upon 


into six classes, according to the height of | Presidents, no reasonable person can expect 
the first, the length of the second, and the | ten millions of people to go mad once in four 


population of the third; and this classifica- 
tion is carried into the maps by figures, 
from 1 to 6, attached to each mountain, 
stream, and city. We believe this plan to 
be original with Mr Smiley, and it does him 
credit. There is one fault in some parts of 
this book, which a little care might have 
prevented, and may still avoid, if it reaches 
a third edition. Some of the statements 
cannot be understood without an advance- 


years. In the mean time, whatever our 
crusty relation may think or say, and prob- 


the former, and by every possible method to 
cherish and proclaim our gratitude for the 
latter. We have other reasons for being 
gratified by this general display of national 


ably in this matter, as in some others, his enthusiasm. It has added strength to the 
bark is worse than his bite, we have every | ties that bind our union together. A party 
reason to be gratified by the reception which | of individuals, whom, perhaps, accident has 
General La Fayette has met with in this | associated on some occasion of happiness, 
country. We had heard of the selfishness who have visited together some delight- 
and cold-heartedness of mankind, and read of | ful spot, or passed together some delight- 
| the ingratitude of republics, till we trembled | ful hours, when the cares, the selfishness, 
for the event of the visit of this benefactor |and uncharitableness of the world were 








ment in kno-vledge for which this book is | to our land. Our alarm has as yet proved cast behind them and forgotten, and none 
not at all calculated. For example, on | groundless. He has been received, as one but joyous or kind feelings permitted to 
page 20, it is said, “On the 20th of March | whom the people delighted to honour. The | appear, will always to a certain degree 
and 23d of September the days and nights | shouts of welcome have resounded from |connect these feelings with the presence 
are equal in all parts of the world, because | Maine to Georgia, and from the shores of |or memory of their companions. We re- 
at those times the sun passes the equator.” | the Atlantic to the valley of the Mississippi. | gard the friends of our youth with senti- 
A child who could perfectly understand |The cynic may tell us, that the mob will al- ments, which no after ones can share; 
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what is meant by the sun’s passing the 
equator, and how this circumstance causes 
an equal alternation of day and night, could 
certainly find many books upon geography 
better suited to him than this. There are 
not many faults of this kind, but there 
would be none, if the author were sufficient- 
ly impressed with the importance of mak- 
ing a school-book perfectly intelligible to 
those for whom it is intended. 





Memoirs of General La Fayette. With an 


Account of his Visit to America, and of 


his Reception by the People of the United 
States ; from his Arrival, August 15th, to 
the Celebration at Yorktown, October 19th, 
1824. Boston. 1824. 12mo. pp. 264. 


WHEN our loving and well-beloved cousin, 
on the other side of the water, was fillin 

up patriotic subscriptions and building mon- 
uments; with all his might, to the praise and 
glory of the conquerors of Napoleon, be- 


ways shout on any argument. But in these other friends may be more learned, more 
United States, we reply, and we have British | sensible, more estimable, even more amia- 
authority for the assertion, mobs are rarely | ble; but they want the charm which the 
seen. These are the peccant humours, that | associations of youthful hope and joy alone 
infest the bodies politic of the old world. com bestow; we may admire, esteem, and 
This republic threw them off with the mon- | love the latter, but the presence of the for- 
archical regime, which engendered them. |mer lifts the load of years from our shoul- 
The passions of our citizens are continually | ders—zives to the mind the feelings of ani- 
exhaled through the newspapers, or the |mation, which belonged to other days, and 
| courts of law; their actions are sober and | that renovation, which the elixir of Para- 








deliberate. A foreigner who should peruse 
| the alarms and denunciations of the periodi- 
_cal press, which precede an election, might 
anarchy and ruin. Let him attend the 
election itself, and he will be astonished to 
find so little bustle or disorder; and as he 
sees successive groups of voters quietly drop- 
ping their suffrages into a box, and then £0- 
ing about their usual business, will wonder 
what magic has stilled the tumult, which he 
had expected to witness, and perhaps in- 
quire, as an English traveller once did of a 





conclude that we were on the verge of 


'celsus, had it been real, could never have 
imparted. Something of the same kind hap- 
| pens with the individuals of a nation. When 
they rejoice together, they will love each 
other; when they unite in paying honour to 
merit, they wili be proud of each other. To 
a nation, spread over such an extent of ter- 
ritory, whose component parts are so vari- 
ous, and whose sectional interests and feel- 
ings so often conflicting, as our own, every 
moment which consigns these differences to 
temporary forgetfulness is a precious one ; 
and La Fayette has added one more to the 
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long list of his benefactions to our country, 
by giving us an opportunity to feel and act 
like Americans. The sons of the Pilgrims, 
the descendants of the broad-brimmed gen- 
eration of Penn, or the broad-hosed burghers 
of New Amsterdam, the sailor and the back- 
woodsman, the hunter of the prairie, and the 
chaser “of the gigantic game on the coasts 
of Brazil,” have forgotten every thing on 
this glorious occasion, but that they belonged 
to the same great and happy nation, and that 
one of the last survivors of those who had 
made them such a nation, was before them. 
We have arisen as one man, and stood firm 
and united, and the friends and enemies of 
our confederacy may alike be taught by our 
conduct, that occasion alone is wanting to | 
call forth the same spirit of union, whether | 
it be needed to welcome a benefactor or 
trample on an assailant. | 

In order to appreciate justly the moral | 
erandeur of the character of La Fayette, 
and the merits of his claim to the gratitude 
and admiration of the people of these United 
States, it is necessary to be acquainted with | 
the history of his eventful life, from the | 
moment when he engaged in our service, | 
at the age of nineteen, to the present time; | 
and in the volume which is the subject of 
this article, we find this faithfully and very 
agreeably related. We do not intend to | 
give any particular analysis of it, as we ex- 
pect that it will be in the hands of all our 
readers, quite as soon as this article. They 
will learn from the details of the life of La 
Fayette, to admire the singular consistency 
of his character. His speeches and writings, 
as well as his actions, in every period of it, 
evince the same enthusiastic and inflexible 
regard to civil liberty and the unalienable 
rights of mankind, and the same undeviat- 
ing Opposition to any government which had 
not this for its object. In the war waged 
by these Colonies, in support of these prin- 
ciples, he lavished his fortune, and risked 
his life, with a spirit belonging rather to the 
age of chivalry than any more modern pe- 
riod. In his own country he soon after ap- 
peared among the leaders of a revolution, 
which professed to have the establishment 
of the same principles for its object; but 
when his companions and countrymen be- 








gan to carry the work of demolition beyond 
the limits which necessity and justice marked | 


. | 
out, La Fayette was no longer with them. | 


itis uniform adherence to these principles | 
have procured him the hatred alike of the | 
rulers and refurmers of the old world; the | 
despots immured him in their dungeons, | 
and the demagogues denounced his name, | 
confiscated his estates, and threatened his | 
life ; amid the fierce struggles and corrupt 

intrigues of Europe, his opinions and actions | 
have been unintelligible anomalies; and | 
how could those of a disciple of Washing- | 
ton be otherwise ; contendj steadily and | 
undauntedly for the caus eason, right, | 
and justice, he has been almost unijormly in | 
the ranks of the weaker party. His zeal and | 
activity have beena perpetual terror to the | 
wsurpers of unlawful power, and his exam- | 
ple a perpetual rebuke to the unprincipled 
“spirants after it; but the history of these 












times will do his character that justice which 
the times themselves have too frequently de- 
nied; and we, who “ from our loop-holes of 
retreat” beyond the ocean, have “seen the 
stir of the great Babel,” in which he has 
been involved, can understand and pay the 
tribute of admiration to a character, such 
as the world has not often seen. From 
the account of La Fayette by Madame de 
Stael, quoted in these Memoirs, after recom- 
mending the whole of it to the perusal of 
our readers, we extract the concluding re- 
marks, 

Since the departure of M. de La Fayette for 
America, now forty years ago, we cannot quote a 
single action or a single word of his, which was 


not direct and consistent. Personal interest never 
vlended itself in the least with his public conduct: 


| success would have displayed such sentiments to 
| advantage ; but they claim the attention of the his- 


torian in spite of circumstances, and in spite of 
faults, which may serve as a handle to his oppo- 


nents. 

Besides the claim of General La Fayette 
to all the honour which it is in the power of 
the American people to bestow, he had anoth- 
er upon that treasury, which, once so low as 
to need the assistance of a private individ- 
ual, is now, as we are annually informed by 
our chief magistrate, beginning to overflow 
with accumulating millions. Such a claim 
could not be considered without alarm by the 
friends of that economy, which has ever been 
the distinguishing characteristic of our goy- 
ernment, gaining the hearts of the careful 
men of these realms, and extorting the reluc- 
tant admiration of Europe. They had reas- 
on to regard with anxiety the session of a 
a congress, so lately collected from the 
crowds that hailed the arrival of this illus- 
trious person, their ears yet tingling with 
the sounds of rapturous welcome; and their 
hearts yet warm with the remembrance of 
the dinners they had eaten to his honor. 
It was to be feared that they would forget, 
toa man, that tender regard to the people’s 
money, which we cannot sufficiently praise, 
and vote by acclamation the payment of the 
the only part of our debt, which can ever be 
liquidated ; and that some furious member, 
in a paroxysm of frantic liberality, would 
empty the treasury with a motion, and re- 
duce it again to that state from which La 
Fayette had formerly rescued it. It was 
to be feared, that no civil courage, how- 
ever tried, could resist the impulse of that 
moment; and no soul could be so independent 
of circumstances, as to be untouched by such 
as those, no heart so firm as not to be 
softened; no voice so loud as to make its 


prudential accents heard amid the uproar of 


gratitude. ‘That even he, that old man vigi- 
lant, fram whose ‘* wakeful custody, the 
guarded gold” of these United States has so 
seldom passed without opposition, would re- 
lix his diligence, and swell the vote of his 
fellows, heedless of the twinges of prudence, 
and careless of Coming regrets. With such 
fears, did the unbending patriot-economists of 
our land await the doings of the great council 
of the nation; and accordingly, no sooner had 
the logocracy assembled, than rumours of re- 
muneration began to issue from the capitol. 


The event has proved thatour alarms were | 





tm 


groundless, and that the republic is safe. 
We have yet among its guardians a few, 
whose judgment the spirit of liberality could 
not bias, nor the blaze of merit blind; they 
knew, that although General La Fayette 
had lavished his fortune in the service of 
this country, the gift was a free one, and 
that no country is bound to return what 
was bestowed without stipulation or expect- 
ation; they abhorred the idea of tendering 
pitiful trash, to one who has shown that the 
only objects of value in his eyes, were the 
rights of mankind. They knew, that ke 
had long since become a citizen of these 
States, and they conceived him to be fully 
entitled, with the citizen soldiers of his 
time, to the valuable privilege of serving 
his country without reward. They had seen 
the petition of the veteran officers of our 
revolution lying on the table of congress, 
year after year, and session after session, 
till the dwindling list of its subscribers was 
at last hidden under piles of road bills and 
draughts of canals; plans of fertile town- 
ships, manufacturing memorials, modifica- 
tions of tariffs, and maps of the interior of 
the earth; and they beheld it in imagina- 
tion disinterred, and the spirit again haunt- 
ing the splendid hall, which they had hoped 
was laid forever; they beheld the white- 
haired remnants of the last century creep- 
ing out once more from their retreat, and 
heard again the appalling sounds of depre- 
ciated currency, funded debt, bounty lands, 
and five years’ commutation. They felt 
likewise on this occasion, what every true 
patriot must feel, that the security of our 
union is debate; and that our liberties can 
never be impaired till our representatives 
shall cease to talk. Their hands and their 
voices therefore were uplifted against re- 
funding; what they could not prevent, they 
at least delayed, and history will forever 
preserve the names of those, who retained 
their coolness amid the enthusiasm of a na- 
tion, and reasoned when others only felt. 





Escalala: an American Tale. By Samuel 
B. Beach. Utica. 1824. 12mo. pp. 109. 


Tuts poem exhibits some talents, but does 
not exhibit them to advantage ;—the image- 
ry is occasionally quite good, and the ver- 
sification is often excelient, but there are 
many unpardonable offences against good 
taste, both as it respects thought and ex- 
pression, and the story is exceedingly de- 
fective. 

lt must be known to most of our readers, 
that numerous mounds and barrows exist 
in the interior of North America, the origin 
of which is wholly unknown. There they 
are, but none living can say what hand 
built them or how many ages have rolled 
over them,—for what uses they once serv- 
ed, or what deeds or names they were in- 
tended to record. The Indians who are 
around them, know as little about them as 
we. Before our fathers came here, all 
knowledge, all tradition of their beginning 
was lost, and the shadow of their memory 
had faded away. Mr Beach thinks that 
every one may solve a mystery so deep as 
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this, just as he pleases ;—in this he may be 
right; but he also appears to think that it is 
impossible for the story of a poem to oppose 
obvious probabilities too violently ;—and in 
this he is clearly wrong. It is said by, or 
for some Norwegian historian, that Nad- 
dohr, a petty chief of that kingdom, flying 
from Harold Honfager, who had subdued 
him and his brethren, discovered and colo- 
nized Greenland; and in one of his voyages 
to that country, was supposed to have per- 
ished by shipwreck. Our author rescues 





} 


him from a fate so undesirable, places him | 


near the junction of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi, and permits him to found a colony 
there, which, under the ninth “ of Nad- 
dohr’s royal pedigree,” amounted to six 
hundred thousand souls. Scania is the 
name of this singular nation, and Gondibert 
is their king. The poem is introduced by 


some lines about America and Americans, | 


which are pretty good and nothing more. 
Iu the first canto we are told that 


Gondibert, in pride of place, 
Stern king of Scania’s powerful race, 
Summoned his nobles, near and far, 
To grace the pomp of sylvan war. 


Three days, his royal will decreed 
To urge the chase with hound and steed; 
And on the fourth, the gathered spoil 
Of all their sport and all their toil, 

In one vast quarvy to array 

And thence, with pious care, convey, 
Of every kind, the fairest nine 

And offer them at Odin’s shrine.— 
Twas an old custom, which his sire 
Who fled, long since, from Harold’s ire, 
Had brought from Norway, o'er the sea, 
And he observed it, annually. 


For Scania’s sons—though fabling pride 
Their lineage to the gods allied— 
Were the descendants of the crew 
Of shipwrecked outlaws, bold but few, 
Who, led by Naddohr, left the coast 
Of Norway, and by tempests tossed, 
On Nova Scotia’s savage strand, 
With nought but life, came late to land. 


Long was their wandering ; but at last, 
Through many a wild and trackless waste, 
By Mississippi’s hoary flood 
The homeless, houseless wanderers stood ; 
And found them there a place of rest 
Richer than Araby the Blest. 


¥ * * * 


The deep, embowering woods, around, 
With vines and mantling ivy crowned, 
And thousand flowers, of varied hue, 

Fresh from their birth and moist with dew, 
Shed fragrance—rich as poets sing 
Elysian gales were wont to fling 

Round those blest souls, by Minos given 
On earth, an antepast of heaven; 

Seemed, that of nature’s birth, the fairest, 
Of nature’s boons, the richest, rarest, 
Some fairy hand had culled, with care, 
Spell-bound them all, and placed them there. 


And there, the wanderers stayed their feet 
And we)t, like infancy, to meet 
Unlooked, unhoped for, term so fair 
To all their toil and all their care. 

And there a rustic vill they reared, 
Gathered wild maize, the forest cleared; 
And—but that memory’s busy finger, 
Unbid, would still delight to stray 
From present bliss, to point and linger 
0’er friends, home, kindred, far away— 
Not Eden’s tenants, ere their shame 
And guilt, by the Destroyer, came, 


| 
} 
| 
‘ 





Tasted life’s joys with richer zest, 
Were more contented, or more blest. 


In peace they dwelt; the Indian, wild, 
Bland nature’s free but simple child, 
Beheld, with terror and surprise, 

Their race increase, their cities rise, 
And hid him in some wildwood glen ; 
Deeiming the gods had left the skies 
To tabernacle there, like men. 


Accordingly the king and his nobles 





feasted and hunted after the fashion, which | 


their ancestors had brought from Norway, 


and during the festival the “scalds” “ in- | 


voked the muse, the rites to aid ;’—that is 


to say, one of the bards relates an anecdote | 
of the witch of Hesieggen, and another | 
tells a pleasant tale of dzablerie concern- | 


ing the Ocean Queen. 


In the second can- | 


to the hunt begins; they ride on gallant | 


steeds very furiously, and go through woods | 
where they had never been beiore, and | 
We would re- | 


kill a great deal of game. 


| mark, that the dogs and horses used upon 


this occasion, demonstrate the care with 
which Naddohr provided himself with ade- 


| 


And soul of more elastic power— 
More bland, more bright, in blissful hour, 
More stern, relentless, undismayed, 
When danger roused or passion swayed— 
Ne’er found in male or female breast, 
Since time began, congenial rest. 
Though in her form you might not trace 
The nice proportion, or the grace, 
Which shone ia love’s all-beauteous queen, 
When erst by Trojan Paris seen ; 
Yet such—so vigorous, yet so free— 
Such beauty twined with majesty, 
Were chaste Diana’s; when she came 
To Tempe’s vale, with quivered reed, 
Bent bow, and hounds of heavenly breed, 
To rouse the sylvan game. 

Far from her woated haunts, the maid, 
Intent upon her sport, had strayed, 
And wearied, turned to trace again 
Her homeward course across the plain ; 
Just as the dir, so wild and drear, 
Of that gay hun.—from hound and horn, 
On Echo’s thousand voices borne— 
Burst on her unaccustomed ear. 


Ruric carries off Escalala, and in the 
next canto, Reta relates the circumstance 
to Warredondo. It chanced that Teonde- 
tha, to whom Escalala, just before she went 


quate means for the maintenance of ancient ° 2 fishing, had promised to be married the 


customs,—or perhaps we imay rather infer, 
that valuable breeds of these animals were 
once indigenous to this continent, but are 
now well nigh extinct. After they have 
hunted awhile, they stop to rest and make 


, 
' 
' 


| 


' 


next day,—was with Warredondo at the 
moment of Reta’s arrival, and immediately 
summoned his friends and followers to go 
with him in pursuit of Ruric, who in the 
mean time was riding slowly home without 


merry ;—in furtherance of which pleasant any apprehension of injury or danger. 


object, Ruric, the king’s son and heir ap- 
parent, relates a most melancholy dream, 
which 


—checked their mirth, and sunk their tone 
+ Of laughter, loud, and noisy glee, 
fo whispered sigh and stifled moan 
Of ill suppressed anxiety. 


But the next day they hunt again, and 
Ruric’s dream is accomplished. 


it chanced, on that autumnal morn, 
When first the blast of bugle-horn, 

O’er those wild shores and forests deep, 
Woke Echo from her lonely sleep ; 
That joying in the angler’s sport, 
Young ESCALALA left the court 

Of her stern sire ; and choosing twain, 
The loveliest, from her female traim— 
Reta. gay, nimble-footed maid, 

And fawn-eyed, bashful Arzilade— 
With them along the southern strand 
Of Wabash—guiding the light wand 
Which anglers use with skilful hand— 
She strayed; and from the limpid flood 
Gaily decoyed its finny brood. 

That Indian maid—than whom the sun 

Ne’er looked upon a lovelier one, 
Among the dark brunettes that rove 
In Otaheite’s isle of love - 

Was the beloved o’er all the rest, 
Of the fair progeny which blessed 
Great Warredondo, Chief and boast 
Of the Algonquin’s war-like host. 

What though the blush with deeper hue 
Flushed her young charms? it woke as true 
To sensibility ; its glow 
Came with as warm, as ready flow, 

As though its conscious mantlings Played 
O’er the pale form of convent maids. 
What though impartial nature chose 

No lilies, mingled with the rose, 

To form the dusky tints, which lent 

Her visage their dark garnishment ? 
Through her swart cheek and eloquent eyes 
Her soul, unclouded by the guise 

Of that slight drapery, beamed as bright 
As the wild flash of magic light 

Which evening throws o’er arctic skies. 


, 





While thus along their dusky way 
Sauntered the chiefs, in loose array— 
Sudden as bursts from cloud-wrapt skies 
The bolt of death— 

Was heard such hissing, in the air, 

As though ten thousand snakes were there, 
With brandished tongues and fiery eyes 
And poisonous breath. 

*T was loud and sharp, like wintry blast; 
But with such volleying speed it passed, 
That scarce the startled ear believed 

Its impulse; each uncertain knight 
Deemed it some viewless insect-flight 
Which, with its hum, his sense deceived. 
Again it hissed—again—again! 

And Ruric’s steed, with sudden bound, 
Plunged violently, as from pain 

Inflicted by some deadly wound ; 

And Albert, from his lofty horse, 

Fell head-long down, a breathless corse. 

Then, well those gallant chieftains knew 
The shrill, familiar sound; 

It was no insect hum, that threw 
Such fearful warnings round ; 
But arrow-flights, from twanging bows, 
Of vigorous, but secret, foes. 

“ Halt !—form !” the word was passed, obeyed; 
Soon was such active band arrayed, 
And flashing bright, each battle-blade 
Leaped lightly from its sheath ; 
Each dexter arm was quickly bared, 
Each throbbing heart beat high, prepared 
For victory or death. 
“ Now comrades, on the covert foe ! 
Stern be the dint and sure the blow 
Which makes such dark assassins know 
A Scanian warrior’s energy” — 
Scarce from the prince the mandate fell 
When, from the shrubbery, rose a yell 
As wild, as though the fiends of hell 
Were how, here, in agony: 
And from icket burst, amain, 
Brave Teondetha and his train. 


Ruric was overpowered and nearly slain, 
when Aldobrand, whom. his father had sent 
to meet him, attacked and slew Teondetha. 
Then Warredondo sends to Gondibert to 
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lemand Escalala, and Ruric will not let her 
f°: and the Algonquins make war upon the 
Scanians; and, in afurious battle, one hun- 
dred thousand Indians defeat, with terrible 
slaughter, sixty thousand Scanians. The 
battle rages loud and long ; and both parties 
are very near beating several times, before 
t isfinished. It begins in this wise. 


A short but fearful pause, 
Of hesitation, hope aud dread, 
Succeeds—as to the burnished head 
His shaft each bowman draws : 
Hushed is the clarion’s breath, 
And the drum’s long peal, and the shout of death, 
And silence, almost palpable, 
Sheds o’er each host so deep and full 
Her noiseless spell, that the pained ear 
Seems as if never more to hear. 
Thus—ere the yawning earthquake burst 
To whelm proud Lisbon in the dust, 
And o’er her fall the billows rushed— 
The very elements seemed hushed : 
And thus—on Afric’s deserts vast, 
Where darts the dark Sirocco’s blast 
[ts poison npon beast and man 
Through all the shuddering caravan ; 
Ere sweeps the death-wind’s fated sound, 
A horrid stillness breathes around. 


The word is given !— 
Hiss the barbed shaits, the bowstrings twang, 
And dinted shields and bucklers clang, 
And rings and rives the tempered mail, 
As pours the arrow-shower like hail, 
And— echoing up to heaven,— 
Withering, and wild, and shrill, and fell, 
Bursts far and wide the savage yell ; 
Thrilling upon the wildered ear 
In tones as dissonant and drear; 
As when the winds and strges roar 
On chaied Superior’s cliff-bound shore. 
Nor shrink the Scanians; fast and free, 
From all their fearless archery, 
With errless aim and hurtling might 
Wings back the viewless arrow-flight— 
impetuous as the flashing levin 
By which the thunder stroke is driven, 
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Fiercely and fast, from wing to wing, 
On helm and mail their war-clubs ring; 
And the living keep their stainless fame, 
And the dying earn a deathless name: 
But o’er their shattered ranks, the fray 
Spreads carnage, doubt, and disarray ; 
They droop; they falter—and they flee! 
“ Huzza!—pursue the victory !” 

From the farthest verge of their flying host— 
Now hope is abandoned and order lost— 
And their bravest have joined in the mingling rout. 


One might well despair of the Indian 
cause, after all this; and doubtless the Sca- 
nians would have conquered, and might 
have flourished to this day, to our no small 
annoyance, but for one remarkable circum- 
stance, to wit, that Escalala, having escaped 
from prison, ran about until she found a 
MAmmMorTu, mounted upon him, and came to 
succour the Algonquins and avenge her 
father’s death. 


Vigorous, active, dauntless, free, 
Sheathed in burnished panoply, 

And armed and girded for the slaughter, 
Like Juno’s flower-begotten daughter ; 
On a mammoth’s giant might, 

Rushing through the failing fight, 

Like Hope descending on Despair, 
ESCALALA’S self is there. 





The lady and the beast do wonders; the 
Scanians are beginning to fly, and are only 
sustained by the strength and fiery courage 
of Ruric. At length Escalala espies him, 
and a terrible combat ensues, which we 
must give in the words of our author. 


But the havoc of his brand 
The injured maid descries ; 
And for vengeance, through the band, 
Impatiently she flies. 
Stern and implacable as fate, 
And flushed with hope, and armed with hate, 
Beneath her mammoth’s rushing weight 





And ceaseless as the changeful motion 

Of warring waves on the troubled ocean: 

And their answering shouts. that defy the strife, 

And the sharp, shrill notes of the martial fife, 

And the sighs and the groans of the wounded 
and dying, 

Dashed to the earth, in their heart’s-blood lying, 

And the bugle’s trill, and the drum’s loud rattle, 

Float, mingle, and swell, o’er the raging battle. 


——~ateeee 


Warredondo leads a chosen band through 
an unguarded pass in hopes to surprise the 
Scanians; but he is met by Gondibert with 
his reserve, defeated, and slain. 


A et ett et tt tp ts 


“Now, forth! and on the wakened foe, 
Ere he recover from the blow !” — 
Thus utters Ruric: o'er the fosse, 
Spanned by the light but firm pontoon, 
Dash, fearlessly, the glittering horse, 
The heavier phalanx follows soon ; 
And, like the earthquake’s fated gush, 
Their deep, united masses rush 
_Upon the foe ; whose frowning columns, 
In huge and dense and darkening volumes, 
Stand to receive them, as fixed and undaunted 
As the earth, on whose bosom their banners 
are planied. 
Dire is the crash of their meeting bands, 
Wild the din of their shivering brands ; 
More.dire and more wild augmpe shout and the 
cry 
Of the victors, who triumph, the vanquished, 
who die ; 
And fearfully strewn is the gore-drenched. plain 
With the weltering wounded and tombless slain. 


Ee 





__Sternty the allies withstand 
Ae death-shock of the Scanian band ; 


The solid earth appears to tremble ; 
And her flashing eyes resemble 
Some fiery and malignant star 
Glancing o’er the troubled war. 

Not unobserved of Ruric, came 
That eye of fire, that heart of flame ; 
Nor from the combat turns aside, 
In fear or scorn, his arm of pride ; 
Nor waits he till the foe draws near; 
But spurs his steed to full career— 
With shield advanced, and dancing crest, 
And visor closed, and lance in rest, 
And soul as haughty, stern, and free, 
As that which nerves his enemy. 
Mid-way, in their sounding course, 
They meet; and Ruric’s gasping horse— 
Encountered by the swerveless force 
Of the huge mammoth—from the shock 
Recoils, as from the ocean-rock 
The rushing wave ; and on the plain 
Sinks, shuddering—ne’er to rise again: 
And hapless Ruric, swift and far 
As peasant might can pitch the bar, 
Is head-long hurled—lke meteor driven 
Downward, from the cope of heaven. | 
Dizzy he rises; his palsied hand | 
Feebly gropes for his useless brand : 
But ere from its sneath he has freed the blade, 
On him rushes the vengeful maid, 
And her war club’s weight, like the levin-burst, 
Dashes him down to his kindred dust; 
Through helm and scull and gushing brain 
It sinks—and Ruric’s with the slain. 


{ 


| 


Gondibert dies when he sees his son die : 
no quarter is given to his troops, who are 
pursued and slaughtered day after day, un- 
til the nation is extirpated,—and all their 
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works and monuments lcft nameless and 
storyless. 

We hope that Mr Beach is young, and 
that, before he writes again, he will subject 
his mind to profitable discipline, and en- 


deavour to amend his taste. No one can 
read his poem without acknowledging that 
he has talentsof a highly respectable char- 
acter, to say no more,—and regretting that 
they are not used to better purpose. 


MISCELLANY :« 








EDGEWORTH’S WORKS. 


Miss Encewortu and her admirers can- 

not complain that her works have received 
less attention than they merit. They pos- 
sess no excellence, which has not been 
critically examined, and liberally applaud- 
ed. Their faults have been faithfully ex- 
posed, but generally treated with tender- 
ness; and she has had every inducement 
and every assistance to render her works 
faultless, which could be afforded by the 
most enlightened community in the world. 
She has uot been wholly unmindful of these 
advantages and facilities, and in many re- 
spects, she has fully rewarded the confi- 
dence and liberality of her readers.» In all 
that relates to the merely. literary charac- 
ter of her works, she .has made mprove- 
ment; and, in her later works, the mor- 
ality is more refined, and she less fre- 
quently introduces descriptions of immoral 
actions without distinguishing them with 
marks of disapprobation. She has, howey- 
er, rigidly adhered to her original plan of 
inculcating morality separate from relig- 
ion,—of teaching how to live well in the 
present world without any reference to the 
world to come. This indignity against 
revelation has called forth numerous re- 
monstrances from her christian readers ; 
and it can have given little satisfaction, to 
receive equivocal assertions in favour of 
her own and her father’s faith. The public 
required them to show their faith in their 
works; they have not done it, and their 
excuses have been incompetent and frivo- 
lous. 
The works of Miss Edgeworth are so ex- 
tensively read, and their influence is so 
great, that their moral character deserves 
more attention from our journals than it 
has received. I would suggest some con- 
siderations applicable to this subject; and 
shall illustrate my remarks by references 
to her “ Practical Education.” But I must 
first be allowed to quote the following high- 
ly judicious and eloquent remarks respect- 
ing the moral character of her works gen- 
erally, from the Inaugural Address: of the 
late Professor Frisbie. | 

‘« Miss Edgeworth has so cautiously: com- 
bined the features of her characters, that 
the predominant expression is ever what it 
should be; she has shown us, not vices en- 
nobled by virtues, but virtues degraded by 
their union with vices. The success of 
this lady has been great, but had she avail- 
ed herself more of the motives and senti- 
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ments of religion, we think it would have 
been greater. She has stretched forth a 
powerful hand to the impotent in virtue ; 
and had she added, with the apostle, ‘ In the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth,’ 
most have expected miracles from its 
touch.” 

Respecting the importance of incorpora- 
ting religion with morality, he adds the 
following remarks. The influence of this 
“extends to every order in society. It is 
not the fountain, which plays only in the 
garden of the palace, but the rain of heay- 
en, which descends alike on the enclosures 
of the rich and the poor, and refreshes the 
meanest shrub no less than the fairest flow- 


er. The sages of antiquity seem to have | 


believed that morality had nothing to do 
with religion; and Christians of the middle | 


we should al-| 

















tific parts were written by, Mr Edgeworth. | 


That it may not be inferred, that | require | 


more than could be reasonably expected | 
from the general design of the work, it is’ 
necessary to say, that the authors profess’ 


to treat of every thing that is important to, 


children, as will appear from p. 311. 


— | 
~_— 


world will be determined by our conduct 
in the present. We do not say that it is 
necessary to inspire into the minds of our 
children a superstitious dread of the hor- 
rors of retributive justice, for we believe 
that mankind are every day becoming 
more capable of acting from enlightened 


“Though we have been principally atten-| principles,—of seeing the reasons why vir- 


tive to all the circumstances, which can be 
essential to the management of young peo- 
ple during the first nine or ten years of 
their lives, we have by no means confined 
our observations to this period alone; but 
we have endeavoured to lay before parents 


a general view of the human mind (as far} 
as it relates to our subject), of proper meth- | 


ods of teaching, and of the objects of ra- 
tional instruction.” 
The plain question now is, whether they 


ages, that religion had nothing to do with | | have performed this task with any reasona- 


morality. 


But at the present ‘day, we ac- | ble degree of fidelity. 


knowledge how intimate and important is | few chapters we shall find a satisfactory 


their connexion. It is not views of moral | 
first to be affected, but by connecting their | 
duties with the feelings and motives, the 
hopes and fears of Christianity. Both are 


| 


answer. The chapter on “Truth” 


| the book. 
| methods children may be made to acquire 
the habit of telling the truth. Most of the 


necessary, the latter to prompt and invigo- | directions that are given, are worthy of at- 


rate virtue, the former to give it the beauty 
of knowledge and taste. It is heat, that 


tention. They may do much; but much 
will still remain to be done, uniess we ac- 


causes the germ to spring and flourish in| Company our exertions with other modes 


the heart ; 
dure to its foliage, and their hues to its | 
flowers.” 

If in any work we might expect a distinct 
recognition of the authority of revealed 


truth, surely none could have higher claims | 
to it, than a treatise on Practical Educa- | 


tion. Miss Edgeworth obviously saw that 
an apology would be required for the omis- 
sion, and she has given the following in the 
preface. 

‘On religion and politics we have been 
silent, because we have no ambition to gain 
partisans, or to make proselytes, and be- 





EE eee 


| 
cause we do not address ourselves exclu- | 


sively to any sect or to any party.” 

Had this been given by any one but Miss | 
Edgeworth, it would be regarded as too fee- 
ble and contemptible todeserve notice. Be- 
cause it is not her object to make proselytes 
to any sectarian dogmas, is the very spirit 
any life of religion to be disregarded ? Was 
it necessary to avoid every allusion to the 
Sacred Scriptures as containing the light of 
life, and to draw every motive for good con- 
duct from merely temporary considerations? 
The essence of religion is common to all the 
children of God; and Christians of every de- 
nomination may be referred to the Bible as 
their spiritual directory, without regard to 
the peculiarities of their several views. 
What, but an indifference to religion itself, 
can prevent a teacher from doing this’ Lest 
we make our children sectarians, shall we 
avoid giving them any religious principles ° 
Lest the sanctions of religion should be 
misused io strengthen some error, or justify 
some bad feeling, shall we utterly forget 

or desecrate them? 

It will be seen then that I impute to Miss 
Edgeworth all the faults in the moral char- 
acter of this work. Only the more scien- 


| 
| 











but it is light that imparts ver- | | | and other principles, than are here describ- 


ed. The fact, that lying is forbidden by 


God, is not even alluded to; nor is it inti-| 


mated that integrity is to be preierred to 


falsehood, because one is in itself virtuous | 


and the other vicious. Indeed we do not 
find in the book the idea, that any actions 
are wicked in the common sense of the 
term. In general, those actions which are 


commonly denouinated wicked, are disap- | 


proved; but they are not represented as 
opposed to the laws of God nor is their) 
effect on the future state any where recog- 
nised. 

That truth is to be preferred to false- | 
hood, because it is more useful, might be a 
competent reason, were we alw ays compe- 
tent and always disposed to judge rightly of 
what is most useful. But the simpie fact, | 
that the Scriptures reveal sanctions to the | 
divine law, proves that our judgment of 
utility is not always to be trusted. There 

can be no question, in the abstract, that 

integrity of character is more advantageous 
than duplicity and falsehood; but whoever 
has learned how prone his corrupt affec- 
tions are to blind his judgment,—how fre- 
quently he acts with reference only to the 
present, and how often the present allures 
him by deceptive appearances of utility, 
and causes him to mistake the gratification 
of evil concupiscences, for the essential 
and eternal good of his soul,—such an one, 
surely, needs not to be told, that in order 
to preserve the mind at all times within the 
path of rectitude, it is necessary to impress 
it deeply with those truths, which teach us 
that there is an all-seceing eye, from whose 
ken nothing is secret; that we are amena- 
ble for every thought, affection, word, and 
action to the judgment of an unerring tri- 
bunal; and that our state in the future 


By referring to a) 


affords | 
fitness, by which the minds of men are at (a fair specimen of the moral character of | 
Its object is to show by what! 


| tue produces happiness, and vice, mise ry; 

/and thus of maintaining a regard for the 
right, because it is right, instead of acting 
from fear of punishment or hope of reward. 
But we see little reason for expecting a 
period—and certainly none for saying it 
has arrived—when we may dispense with 
the sanctions, while we inculcate the law. 
The grand christian principle, that, in a 
future state of existenee, our destiny will 
| be determined by our character, and that 
| every one shall be rewarded according to 
his works,” is absolutely essential to form 


our minds after the image and likeness of 


God. An external morality, however ex- 
act it may be, which has within it no soul— 
no reference to God and eternity, cannot 
abide the judgment of Him, “ who search- 
eth the heart ;” and by teaching our chil- 
dren to tell the truth because it is useful. 
without alluding to any other than tempor- 
al good, we are doing nothing for them, but 
to encourage them to live with devotion to 
the world—to scek its good things by the 
most effectual means, and to be prepared 
to die the death of brutes. 

In the chapter on Vanity, Pride, and Am- 
bition, the first two are classed among vir- 
tues. They are, however, considered as 
vices, when they are excessive, and when 
excited by unworthy objects. I am well 
aware, that the terms vanity and pride can 
be so defined as to denote virtues; but in 
| ordinary language, they signify vices. There 
has been so much contention on this subject 
among metaphysicians, that I must endeay- 
our to clear away the mist they have raised, 
in order to make myself understood. 

The desire of receiving the approbation 
of others, may proceed from benevolence. 
| or from self-love. For example; the artisan 
| may be gratified by the praises bestowed on 

his works because he knows them to be 
| truly valuable, and loves to have others 
| rightly estimate them. If this be the only 





A 


| 
& 


| 


a 


the works were the fruit of another’s skil! 
and industry. He may be pleased with the 
commendation, because he perceives that 
the laudable objects of his pursuit are pro- 
moted, such as the maintenance of his family. 
In these cases, it is obvious that his pleasure 
arises from the gratification of good ailec- 
tions; and no one has any question as to 
the purity of such a love of approbation. 
But the artisan may be gratified by the 
praises bestowed on his labour and skill, 
because he considers them as distinguish- 
ing him ab others,—as magnifying his 
importance ; and not from any regard to 
the good of others. The desire of appro- 





bation, so far as it proceeds from these sel!- 
ish affections, is commonly regarded as evil; 
and it is what, in ordinary discourse, we de- 
There is little difference 





| nominate vanity. 


cause of his pleasure, it would be equal, it 
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of opinion on this subject. Every unsophis- 
ticated mind views the expression of selfish 
desires for the approbation of others with 
displeasure ; and conscience and common 
sense infallibly distinguish it as evil. 

Pride relates to the judgment we form of 
ourselves in comparison with others. The 
licht by which we are blessed by Heaven, 
enables us to estimate our own qualities | 
justly; but our self-iove often opposes and | 
perverts this light,—fills our minds with | 
deceitful imaginations of our superiority | 
over others, and makes us attach to our! 
own qualities a value and dignity which | 
they do not possess. It is because the quali- | 

| 


ties are ours, and not another’s, that self- ; 
love thus exalts and deifies them. This 
false estimate of ourselves, proceeding from | 
self-love, is what is commonly denominated 
pride. | 

If your readers will excuse the digression, 
| will say, that what are commonly called 
passions, consist not merely of an affection 
of the mind, but they include the immediate 
expression of such affection. The express- 
ion may sometimes be deceitful, but the 
only way to determine the moral quality of 
a passion, is to analyze it, and 
what is the affection within it, 
which it proceeds. 


and from 


ascertain | 


'is illustrated here: 


sions proceed, but judges of their character 


We may then describe 


it in synthetic al order; and this is the or- | 


der in which it must afterwards be viewed. 
Now, Miss Edgeworth and infidel writers 
do not analyze the passions thoroughly. 
The distinctions they mfnake between good 
and evil are external; having reference 
rather to the immediate expression of an 
affection, and the ultimate result of actions, 
than to the affection itself. If it be asked, 


is very pure, and not unfrequently distin- 


_to produce them, and are always destitute 
of that vitality, that reference ‘to God and 


i 


. ° s+ . e . ! 
how we can distinguish good from evil, while 


viewing the very principles of passions, I an- 
swer, that it is by a faculty given by God 
to every man, and commonly called con- 
science. Whoever will learn any thing of 
jnetaphysics which will be practically use- 


principles, and of noticing the influence 
which his aifections have upon his thoughts | 
and decisions; 


whether it should be classed amongst vir- 
tues or vices; that is to say, whether it adds 
to the happiness or misery of human crea- 
tures.” 

Nothing is gained by such quibbling about 
the meaning of common language; but let 
this pass. A more formidabie objection to 
the passage, is, that she makes that to be 
virtue which “ adds to the happiness ;” and 
that to be vice which “adds to the misery 
of human creatures ;” without giving us any 
standard for determining the ultimate etlect 
of our various passions and sentiments. The 
christian standard is, that what proceeds | 
from love to the Lord, and charity towards | 
our neighbour, and is regulated by truth in | 
its application to life, is essentially right, is | 
judicious, and will produce ultimate bappi- | 
ness. The remark we have already made, 
Miss Edgeworth does 
not refer to the principles from which pas- 





from their effects. No man is competent at 
all times to do this justly. He is much bet- 
ter able to look within,—to consult his con- 
science, and to ask counsel of his Bible. 
There are a few other passages in the 
work, of the same eharacter with those 





upon which I have last remarked; but, in 
general, 
like that of the other works of this author, 


guished by uncommon beauty. The defect 
is;—and it isnotasmall one,—the moral prin- 
ciples want asoul. They recommend right 
actions; but the motives from which these 
are to proceed, are generally incompetent 


the external form of its morals, | 





futurity, which is necessary to make the ac- 
tions good in any other than a worldly, self- 
ish view. It is not a little surprising, that, 
with an education in a christian community, 
the language of Scripture and of christian 


; writers should have made so little impress- 
ful, must acquire the habit of looking within | 
himself, and tracing his passions to their 


| 


and whoever will communi- | 


cate metaphysical knowledge, should view | 


his subject from its essence to the form, 
and not inversely. 

To return: the meaning which I have 
given to the terms vanity and pride, is what 
l believe them to have in common language. 
When, therefore, Miss Edgeworth asks :— 
“If we could give our pupils exactly the 
character we wish, what degrees of vanity 
and pride should we desire them to have?” 
the plain answer is, None at all. 
denominates vanity and pride, generally 


proceed from selfish principles, although | 
they may proceed from something better; | 


and she is answerable for the equivocal use 
of the terms. More reverence for the lan- 
guage of Scripture, and more regard for re- 
ligion itself, would have made her avoid this 
confusion. 

*“ As to ambition,” she remarks, “ we 
must decide what species of ambition we 
mean, before we can determine whether it 
ought to be encouraged or repressed ; 


| with Franklin and Priestley. 
What she | 


ion on her mind, that she could almost 
entirely divest herself of every thing that 
would lead the reader to infer that she had 
any knowledge of them. I see no reason for 
ascribing this to a love of any system, which 
she has formed to herself. There is nothing 
of the originality of a system-maker ; and, 


indeed, there are few works which have less | 


claims to original ideas. In this respect, it | 
seems to me that Miss Edgeworth has been 
misjudged. She has a wonderful faculty of 
selecting the ideas of such writers as Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, Helvetius, Darwin, Adam 
Smith, and Hume; and some affinity of soul 
Most of her 
references are to infidel authors; and nearly 
all her metaphysical notions are derived from 
them. Whoever has had much acquaintance 
with these, can have no difficulty in tracing 
| the origin of her principles. It must not, 
however, be inferred that she directly re- 
commends the writings of these authors, 
Your readers may perhaps expect me to 
concede to Mr Edgeworth the merit of much 
originality in his chapters on the proper mode 
‘of teaching some of the sciences. I know 
not but he deserves it; but this I know, 
‘that nearly all the principles and modes of 





instruction which he has proposed, that have 
any claim to novelty, may be found in the 
works of Pestalozzi and his followers. They 
are unquestionably very important, and it is 
well for the world that they are beginning 
to be thought so. 

Miss Edgeworth’s talent for arranging 
the ideas which she collects, and presenting 
them in a lucid and beautiful dress, is re- 
markably perfect ; and the external charms 
of her moral principles combine to produce 
a very powerful effect on the mind of the 
reader. It may be asked, how these emi- 
nent qualities can be accounted for, without 
supposing that they proceed from a genuine 
love of purity and order. There is certainly 
no greater difficulty in accounting for these 
than for the beautiful writings of professed 
infidels. It is not unknown, that “the chil- 
dren of this world are, in their generation, 
wiser than the children of light.” Their 
minds are less divided. Their thoughts and 
affections are limited to the present world ; 
and it would be strange indeed, if they did 
not frequently become adepts in their sev- 
eral modes of life. Who can hoard money 
like a Jew, or adorn the natural passions 
like an infidel? It becomes those who live 
only for the present world, to make the 
best of it; and why should it surprise us, 
that they learn the arts of self-gratification, 
and can imitate the order and beauty which 
would result from bringing even heavenly 
principles into actual life. All that is neces- 
sary is consistency of character; and who 
was ever more consistent, assiduous, and 
faithful to any purpose, than Miss Edge- 
worth has been in endeavouring to make 
a life devoted solely to the present world, 
comfortable and respectable? S. 





ON THE COMMON SYSTEMS OF ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. 


No. Ill. 


THERE is nothing in our common gram- 
mars which defines the true nature and use 
of the adjective. 
substantive nouns and adjective nouns. This 





is very well. 
| tives, are only a particular class of nouns, 
| used in connexion with other nouns. Some 


In some works we read of 


What we denominate adjec- 





of them are very frequently used indiscrimi- 
nately as nouns or adjectives. Others suffer 
some change of form, when used as adjec- 
tives, in order to make them more readil 
distinguishable; but,in all cases, they should 
be regarded as a class of nouns, used to ex- 
press the qualities of other nouns. 

When Mr Murray tells us, that “an adjec- 
tive put without a substantive, with the defi- 
nite article beforeit, becomes a substantive in 
sense and meaning, and is written as a sub- 
stantive; as, Providence rewards the good, 
and punishes the bad ;” in this case, we can 
only say, that he talks nonsense. It is 
proper to speak of substantives being used 
as adjectives, for this obvious means, that 
they are used to express the quality of other 
substantives; but we cannot with propriety 
say, that an adjective is used as a substan- 
tive, because there is no distinct class of 
words to which the term adjective properly 
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applies. Even those adjective nouns which 
are used only as such, always imply an idea 
of a substantive noun, and merely express 
that idea under some peculiar modification. 

Besides, the principle given above from 
Mr Murray, does not involve all the cases 
in which even the terms “good” and “bad” 
are used as substantive nouns. When we 
say, “This journey did him much good,” we 
use the term good without the definite arti- 
cle, but still as a substantive noun. The 
term “bad” cannot be thus used; but its 
substitutes, evtd and dl, are frequently used 
in this manner. 

Many of the words which we call prepo- 
sitions are adjectives. Most of these express 
the quality or condition of one noun as it 
relates to another noun. The words above, 
under, over, near, and many others, are of 
this class. If I say, “ A man of integrity 
is above doing a mean action;” the word 
“above” expresses the quality of the man 
in relation to doing a mean action; he is 
above it. A thousand examples might be 
multiplied, with this and other prepositions, 
to show that they really retain the nature 
of adjectives. 

We deem these last remarks important, 
as they may lead the scholar to a just view 
of the nature of many terms which are com- 
monly parsed without any analysis of their 
meaning. But our particular object was to 
prepare the way for explaining how those 
tormentors of grammarians, like, worth, and 
as, should be parsed. The first and second of 
these not only express the quality of nouns 
in relation to other nouns, but they express 
something of the abstract, essential quality 
of nouns; and this circumstance has made 
them so puzzling. When we say, “The 
horse is worth ten dollars,” the term worth 
conveys some idea of the essential quality 
of the horse, and also its quality relative 
to, or compared with, ten dollars. Again: 
‘‘He looks like a prince ;” * Glass is ad, 
ice.” In these and similar cases, it is ob- | 
vious, that the term like is to be parsed as | 
an adjective and a preposition, and is to | 
be explained in the manner we have been | 
stating. The term as, when used in sen- | 
tences like the following: “I esteem him 
as a friend,” really expresses the quality of 
“him,” by placing ** him” and “friend” in 
apposition. It is frequently used somewhat 
differently ; but it always, I believe, places 
two words of some class in apposition, or on 
an equality, more or less exact. The scholar 
should point out what words it thus qualifies, | 
and he may call it what he pleases, as rea- | 
sons for terming it an adjective, a pronoun, | 
an adverb, a preposition, and a conjunction, | 
are pretty nearly equal. 
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LETTERS FROM A TRAVELLER. 
No. IV. 
Edinburgh, September 28. 


My pEAR FRIENDs, 
6“ Up 





the Album, and, under the guidance of a 
Mc Farlane, set forward for the Trosachs. 
The variations in the aspect of the sky are 
among the most remarkable circumstances 
that I have had occasion to remark since | 
left Glasgow. The beauty of the morning 
equals that of an October day in New Eng- 
land; while the aspect of the afternoon bears 
a striking resemblance to that of one of our 
south-easterly storms. In the course of our 
walk, which was over hills, and through 
bogs, I had many occasions for congratulat- 
ing myself, that I had relinquished my at- 
tempt the preceding evening. We reached 
the change house of Stewart of Alpine (a 
paltry place, by the way) in very good time 
tor breakfast; after the discussion of which 
important concern, we proceeded through 
the Trosach to Loch Ka'rine. The Tro- 
sach is a pass between the mountains, which 
surround the lake, and bears a great resem- 
blance to the Gulf in the Green Mountains 
of Vermont; the likeness is a miniature one, 
to be sure, but perhaps is more beautiful 


‘rom that circumstance. Through this pass, | 


Like billow with his crest of foam, 
Right onward did Clan Alpine come. 


We passed through it, at a moderate pace, 
and over a very good road, and at its termi- 
nation found ourselves on the shore of the 
Loch. Here we were surrounded with old 
acquaintance; Ben-An, Ben-Voirlich, Ben- 
Venue, and Ben-Ledi, the whole tribe of 
Benjamin, as somebody calls them, reared 
their shingly cliffs and craggy summits 
around us. 

Poetic scenes encompassed us around, 

And still we seemed to tread on classic ground; 

For here so oft the muse her harp has strung, 

That not a mountain rears his head unsung. 


We embarked for Roderick’s island in a 
skiff, which was as like that of Ellen Doug- 
las’ as a bum-boat is like a captain’s gig. 
Really these boats are horrid to romantic 
eyes; I gave the boatmen my poor thoughts 
respecting the matter, suggesting the pro- 
priety of a clean clinker-built cutter, with 
a light oar for scuiling, in the place of the 


it was so little in keeping; but “oh! cwca 
mens hominum !” they had the impudence to 
insinuate in return for my endeavours to re- 
fine their ideas, that ] knew nothing about 
lake navigation. By the trident of Neptune 
and the scallopeshell coach of his wile, my 
dear friends, ] was struck dumb. A Yankee 
not understand navigation, whether it be of 
ocean, bay, creek, river, lake, or mill-pond. 
Truly I had half a mind to explain to the 
Highland savages the extent of their igno- 
rance and presumption, by giving them to 
know that the natives of New England, from 
the first-born of them, who saw the light on 
board the May-flower, two hundred years 
ago, down to the urchins who fish for tom- 
cod in Boston harbor, have an instinctive 
admiration and delight in, and a very tolera- 


rose the sun, and uprose”—the | ble insight into, the mysteries of all water- 


party at Aberfoyle Inn, on the morning | craft, of whatever name or nature; and that 
after the events commemorated in my I, even I myself, simple as I stood there, had 
last despatch. We inscribed our names in | rowed, sailed, and sculled, and paddled in | 


ponds, which, for any thing that I could ever 
learn, would compete in point of diffcuities 
with any Loch in Scotland. But 1 content- 
ed myself with pitying the narrowness of 
their understandings; and saved my breath 
tor better occasions. We landed at the little 
creek where Ellen’s shallop was moored, 
this being the only place where one can 
conveniently do so. Just by it juts out an 
old rugged oak, the former shelter of “ Dun- 
craggan’s widowed dame.” From the height 
of the island, we had a fine view; behind us 
was Coir-nan-Uriskin, the Goblin’s cave: 
before us, the place where Fitz-James first 
came in sight of the lake and island. Far- 
ther up was the point of interview, where 
Roderick discovered himself to Fitz-James. 
&c. &c. I detail these matters to you as t 
received them from our guide, who, as the 
manner is with these people through the 
whole British empire, at least so far as my 
information or experience goes, had drilled 
himself to the repetition of a sort of parrot 
story, talked of Fitz-James and Ellen, and 
quoted Scott, without attaching any very 
distinct idea either to the names or the 
_poetry. This island has, in more modern 
| and less romantic days, served as a retreat 
| for whiskey-distillers and smugglers. After 
|a reasonable time spent in surveying the 
| prospect, | was set ashore by my Manches- 
} 





ter friends, on the beach opposite the land- 
\ing. We exchanged addresses, and parted, 
I flatter myseli, with mutual regret. They 
| proceeded up the lake towards Tarbet, and 
leit me to pursue my route for Callander. 
| Having heard the guide observe, that the 
road by which we came through the Tro- 
sachs was not the ancient one, I inquired 
/intu the matter, and was informed, that the 
old path was Circuitous and mountainous, 
impassable by any wheel-carriage, but it 
might, he added, be passable by foot pas- 
/sengers. Upon the faith of this “might 
be,” and with the temptation which the 
idea of a difficult path hoids out to a pedes- 
trian in search of adventures, and armed at 
ali points against the elements, I undertook 
| it, and found it sufficient to satisfy the ex- 


| 
} 
} 


Se 


_anomalous machine, which they had the mis- | pectations of any adventurer, whose ambi- 
fortune to propel among scenes with which | tion does not go the length of perilling life 


‘or limb. I waded through mosses and bogs, 
| fought through heather and fern, and hopped 
from stone to stone, down the course of 
brooks. That Fitz-James should have lost 
his “gallant gray” in such a place, was 
matter of no surprise to me, as I passed the 
spot where I suppose the event to have hap- 
pened. No horse of these degenerate days 
could have got there at all. About this 
time the usual rain-storm began to threaten, 
but did not commence till I had reached 
terra firma again, and very fortunately for 
me, as I could ill have spared a hand to hold 
an open umbrella, inasmuch as all four ex- 
tremities generally found full employment 
in these “haunts of the gor-cock and the 
deer.” The stillness which reigns in these 
Highland deserts is very remarkable. In 
the wildest and most barren places in New 
England, at least so far as my knowledge ex- 
Lends, one always hears some sound; even in 








the calmest weather, the trees and bushes 
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make a slight murmur, or some animal or 
bird rusties among the dry leaves; but here 
the silence is frequently deathlike, the ferns 
and heaths are too low to be affected by a 
light wind, and there are very few trees, 
and those small and stunted. This produces 
something of the same effect on the mind as 
the stillness of night ; the excitability of the 
sense of hearing, to speak after the manner 
of the Brunonians, is accumulated; the sound 





| 
] 


the inn were not of the first order, but after 
walking five and twenty miles, one is not 
apt to be critical about such matters. Just 
beyond the village are the ruins of Doune 
castle, which is not now in quite so good 
repair as it was when king James sallied 
from it on the morning of the “chase.” It 
affords at present a residence for beings of 
a more aerial nature, not ghosts or sprites, 
at least as far as 1 know, but crows, a sort 


of one’s own footsteps, the rattling of a stone, | of gentry, who, with a taste like that of 
which you have accidentally displaced and | Sultan Mahmoud’s owls, have appropriated 


rolled down a declivity, or any noise, how- 
ever slight, strikes it unpleasantly. One 
walks or stands, in such circumstances, “ ar- 
rectis auribus,” and with asort of feeling of 
expectation that something is about to come 
of all this. I almost looked to see 

From shingles gray the lances start, 

The bracken bush send forth the dart. 
But nothing was to be seen more lively than 
‘« brackens green and cold gray stone,” and 
without further adventure, I arrived again 
in safety at Stewart’s. Here I saw, for the 
first time in my life, a British nobleman; 





| 
‘ 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


| 
} 


to themselves the ruined towers and clois- 
ters in this country, wherever they could 
find them; they are termed rooks here, and 
J beg their pardon and yours, for calling 
them by such an every-day appellation as 
that of crow; but notwithstanding all my 
endeavours at the romantic and poetical, 
the original sin of giving things their right 
names will now and then get the ascendan- 
cy. From the castle I took my departure, 
with Waverley and balmawhapple, for Stir- 
ling, a distance of nine miles. It is almost 
unnecessary to mention that the morning 


not a sprig of Scotch quality, but a real| was beautiful; about four miles from Doune 
English marquiss, with a travelling tutor; | I crossed the Teath, by the bridge of Allan, 
by which sight, as you may well imagine, my | and soon came in sight of the object of my 
plebeian eyes were wonderfully refreshed. | destination, which, from its elevated situa- 
From Stewart’s I marched stoutiy along the | tion, Is visible for some distance. As I drew 
banks of Lochs Achray and Vennachar, two | near, | enjoyed the view of one of the most 
beautifnl sheets of water; passed Lanrick | beautiful scenes in Scotland. The road is 
mead, the Brigg of Turk and Gleniiniass, | considerably above the level of the carse,or, 


and about three o’clock, reached Coilan-| as we should call it, intervale, and one can 


togle ford, which is now ¢rossed by means | see its whole extent, with the Forth, which 


of a stone-bridge ; just beyond is Callander, 


where, being “far past Cian Alpine’s ut-| 
'carse is a process, if | may be allowed to 


most guard,” I paused for a while, to re- 
cover a little from the effects of the rain, 
which had accompanied me during the lat- 
te? part of the way. This was the iirst vil- 
lave I bad seen since I left Leven; it is 
quite a considerable one for the situation, 
and contains a thousand inhabitants. Here 
I entered again upon the Low Country, and 
directed my course towards Doune, which 
was distant eight miles. The evening soon 
became so dark and misty, that little of the 
country could be seen. About four miles 
from Callander, I overtook another pedes- 
trian, and walked along with him the re- 
mainder of the way. He wasa native of 
Stirling, and spoke the abominabie patois 
of that shire. He afforded me much amuse- 
inent by his abuse of the Highlands, where, 
he informed me, be had sometimes been, and 
where the people could jabber nothing but 
Gaelic, and eat barley-bannocks without a 
grain of white-bread, meaning thereby oat- 
vakes,—which are about equal in quality and 
lavour to our Indian hoe-cakes. Just before 
entering Doune, we passed the seat of Sir 
John Murray, the present chief of the Mc 
Gregor clan. You may perhaps recollect 
to have seen in a-child’s book, called the 
Chapter of Accidents, the picture and ac- 
count of a tiger rushing upon Monro, and 
wounding him mortally. This Sir John 
Murray, as my companion informed me, 
was then present, and slew the tiger, whose 
head now hangs in his hall. We reached 
Doune about seven o’clock, in a dark and 





drizaly evening. The accommodations of 


we left at Aberfoyle, now swelled to a re- 
spectable size, winding through it. 


miles, was very beautiful, but I recollect no 
object of any great importance. Here I 
crossed the Carron river, and after two 
miles more, passed under the grand canal, 
which connects the Forth and Clyde, and 
entered Falkirk early in the afternoon; 
this is a very antique looking town, but un- 
fortunately 1 was precluded by certain con- 
sequences of a new pair of shoes, from go- 
ing about it, or proceeding farther on my 
walk, which was the more troublesome, as 
this proved to be the first day gince [ left 
Glasgow, which was throughout clear and 
serene. The following morning, as if to 
make up for so much extra fair weather, 
was as dull, misty, and muggy as one would 
wish to see; and as my walking gear was still 
out of order, | had the alternative of taking 
the coach for the remaining distance to Ed- 
inburgh, or spending the day in a gloomy 
inn, which last being little less than a chal- 
lenge to the blue devils, was rather too great 
a hazard ; and I departed accordingly. Eight 
miles from Falkirk, we passed through Lin- 
lith-gow, where is the cathedral in which 
the apparition appeared to king James, be- 
fore the battle of Flodden, and reached Auld 
Reekie about one o’clock. Notwithstandine 
the disadvantage of a stormy day, I was at 
once fully satisfied that this was the most 
beautiful city I had ever seen, and Ihave had 
no reason since to alter that opinion. We 
entered it by the way of Prince’s street, and 
as the coach was driven along this magnifi- 
cent avenue, the crowds of human creatures 





This | 


| 


which thronged it, reminded me of the work- 
ing and fighting pismires of Africa, traversing 
the galleries of their wonderful structures. 


be professional, of the lowlands, extending The coach on which I was perched seemed 


like a wedge, between the hills on each’ like a baby-house toy, drawn by a team of 


side, and from about the middle of it the 
eminence on which Stirling is built, arises 


| 


little atomies; and when I was set down at 
last with my bundle and umbrella, in iny 


gradually, and terminates in a precipitous | travelling dress, without a single acquaint- 
bluff, something like a headland which has / ance, or letter of introduction,—for I had 
been worn by the waves; on the brow of | left them with my baggage at Glasgow,—I 
this stands the castle, while the town is on | felt inits full force the “solitude of a crowd,” 
the acclivity, which leads to it. It was on ‘and with Will Marvel, I “cannot deny, 
this carse that Mr Jinker’s steeds had occa- | that I did for some time suffer melancholy 
sion to show their mettle, when their com-| to prevail upon me, and wish myself safe at 
mander, like another British leader, on a! home.” Luckily I happened to have that in 
later occasion, and in a scene nearer home, | my pockets which the people were disposed 


so bravely led them on, 
And spirited the troops to—run. 
Crossing the Forth by a stone bridge, I en- 
tered Stirling. ‘The town presented noth- 
ing remarkable; it looked pleasant enough 
in the sunshine. If 1 had had a companion, I 
should have staid some time here, examined 
the fortress, &c., and | dare say, it will seem 
strange to you that I did not; but if any 
one of you should ever happen to walk two or 
three days in succession, through a strange 
country alone, you will wonder less; one’s 
enthusiasm is very apt to cool, unless he has 
some friend to participate in his pleasures 
and troubles; certainly my zeal for moun- 
tains, floods, and antiquities, was on the 
wane; so I remained here but a few hours, 
and then set forward for Falkirk, about a 
mile from Stirling passed the ruins of Cam- 
bus-Kenneth Abbey, and one and a half 
further crossed Bannock-burn, near the field 
of battle. The country, for the next six 


to recognise as an acquaintance, and which 
introduced me to very tolerable acmmoda- 
tions. Still I was alone, and unwilling, on 
account of the appearance of my external 
man, to perambulate the streets of a city; 
so that I had every prospect of spending the 
time between my own arrival and that of 
my baggage, in a manner which none of 
you will envy. My first step, in these cir- 
cumstances, was to despatch a requisition 
for the aforesaid baggage, the second, only 
one of you will probably be able to conjec- 
ture, — T — alone will know it by intuition. 
The only alternative in such cases, as he is 
well aware, is the Circulating Library; an 
invention which takes rank with that of the 
steam-engine or the printing press; thither 
I repaired, and arming myself with Scott’s 
last novel, set the azure demons at defiance. 
I have thus given you an account of m 

journey from Glasgow, and you will perhaps 





think that I have made the most of it; and 
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like Marvel again, have endeavoured to 
make a story of what, if told in proper 
terms, would be only that the roads were 
sometimes rough and sometimes dirty, and 
that"the weather “ presented the usual vi- 
cissitude of rain and sunshine.” Farewell. 











POETRY: 


—_———_ 


THE MURDERED TRAVELLER. 


When Spring, to woods and wastes around, 
Brought bloom and joy again ; 

‘The murdered traveller's bones were found, 
Far down a narrow glen. 


The fragrant birch, above him, hung 
Her tassels in the sky ; 

And many a vernal blossom sprung, 
And nodded, careless, by. 


The red-bird warbled, as he wrought 
His hanging nest o’erhead, 

And fearless, near the fatal spot, 
Her young the partridge led. 


But there was weeping far away, 
And gentle eyes, for him, 

With watching many an anxious day, 
Grew sorrowful and dim. 


They little knew, who loved him so, 
The fearful death he met, 

When shouting o’er the desert snow, 
Unarmed, and hard beset. 


Nor how, when round the frosty pole 
The northern dawn was red, 

The mountain wolf and wild-cat stole 
To banquet on the dead. 


Nor how, when strangers found his bones, 
They dressed the hasty bier, 

And marked his grave with nameless stones, 
Unmoistened by a tear. 


But long they looked, and feared, and wept, 
Within his distant home ; 

And dreamed, and started as they slept, 
For joy that he was come. 


So long they looked—but never spied 
His welcome step again, 
Nor knew the fearful death he died 
Far duwn that narrow glen. B. 


The aspiring lark up from the reedy river 
Mounted, on cheerful pinion; and she sat 
Casting smooth pebbles into a clear fountain, 

And marking how they sunk ;—and oft she sighed 
For him that perished thus in the vast deep. 

She had a sea-shell, that her lover brougit 

From the far distant ocean, and she pressed 

Its smooth cold lips unto her ear, and thought 

it whispered tidings of the dark blue sea ; 

And sad, she cried, * The tides are out!—and now 
| | see his corse upon the stormy beach !” 

Around her neck a string of rose-lipped shells, 
And coral, and white pearl, was loosely hung, 
And close beside her lay a delicate fan, 











THE LUNATIC GIRL. 


Most beautiful, most gentle! Yet how lost 

To all that gladdens the fair earth; the eye 

‘That watched her being; the maternal care _ 
That kept and nourished her; and the calm light 


That steals from our own thoughts, and softly rests 


On vouth’s green vallies and smooth-sliding waters 
Alas! few suns of life, and fewer winds, 

Had withered or had wasted the fresh rose 
That bloomed upon her cheek ; but one chill frost 
Came in that early Autumn, when ripe thought 

Is rich and beautiful,—and blighted it ; 

And the fair stalk grew languid day by day, 


And drooped,—and drooped, and shed its many | , 
so unduly intense as to induce spectral illu- | 


leaves. 
Tis said that some have died of love, and some, 
That once from beauty’s high romance had caught 


Love’s passionate feelings and heart-wasting cares, | 
Have spurned life’s threshold with a desperate | 


foot: 
And others have gone mad,—and she was one !— 
Her lover died at sea; and they had felt 
A coldness for each other when they parted; 
But love returned again, and to her ear 
Came tidings, that the ship which bore her lover 
Had sullenly gone down at sea, and all were lost. 
} saw her in her native vale, when high 





Made of the halcyon’s blue wing; and when 

| She looked upon it, it would calm her thoughts 

| As that bird caims the ocean,—tor it gave 

| Mournful, yet pleasant memory. Once | marked, 

| When through the mountain hollows and green 
woods, 

That bent beneath its footsteps, the loud wind 

Came with a voice as of the restless deep, 

She raised her head, and on her pale cold cheek 

A beauty of diviner seeming came: 

And then she spread her hands, and smiled, as if 

She welcomed a long absent friend,—and then 

Shrunk timorously back again, anc wept. 

' | turned away: a multitude of thoughts, 

_ Mournful and dark, were crowding on my mind 

And as I left that lost and ruined one, 

| A living monument that still on earth 


| 
| 
{ 
} 


which have given rise to this undue degree 
of vividness. ‘It is therefore chiefly for the 
purpose of explaining such laws, that the 
present dissertation is written. But I here 
enter into a perfectly new field of research, 
where far greater difficulties are to be en- 
countered than I anticipated. The extent 





of them can indeed be only estimated by the 


metaphysician.” The laws which govern 
the vividness of our feelings, Dr Hibbert 


explains in the various transitions which the 


mind undergoes; Ist. From perfect sleep to 
the common state of watchfulness; 2d. From 


the ordinary tranquil state of watchfulness 
'to that condition of extreme mental excite- 


ment which is conceived to be necessary 


for the production of spectral illusions; 3d. 
From perfect and imperfect sleep to dreams 
' and somnambulism. 
very striking illustrations; which, the au- 
| thor adds, “are not more numerous than 


These laws meet with 


the treatise requires, as my object is, not 
only to render the principles which I have 
inculcated, as intelligible as possibie, but to 
‘direct the attention of the reader, less to 
the vulgar absurdities which are blended 


There is warm love and deep sincerity,— | with grhost stories, than to the important 
! 


| She gazed upon the west, where the bine sky 
Held, like an ocean, in its wide embrace 
| Those fairy islands of bright cloud, that lay 
So calm and quietly in the thin ether. 
And then she pointed where, alone and high, 
One little cloud sailed onward, like a lost 
And wandering bark, and fainter grew, and fainter, 
And soon was swallowed up in the blue depths. 
And when it sunk away, she turned again 
With sad despondency and tears to earth. 


Of stern reproach for that cold parting! Then 
She sat no longer by her favourite fountain !— 
She was at rest forever. H. W. L. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 
| 





PHILOSOPHY OF APPARITIONS. 


A popular and very interesting work has | 


' been lately published by Dr Hibbert, enti- 


tled “Sketches of the Philosophy of Appa- | 


-ritions.” The general plan of the work 
-may be best described in the words of the 
| author himself. 

| In the first place,” 
'general view is given of the particular 
‘morbid affections, with which the produc- 
tion of phantasms is often connected. Ap- 
_paritions are likewise considered as nothing 


of the mind, which have been rendered more 
vivid than actual impressions.” In asecond 
| part of this work he says, “ My object has 
_ been to point out, that in well authenticated 
ghost-stories, of a supposed supernatural 
character,—the ideas which are rendered 


i 
! 
| 


sions, may be traced to such fantastical ob- 
jects of prior belief as are incorporated in 
_the various systems of superstition, which for 
ages have possessed the minds of the vulgar.” 
In the succeeding, and by far the most con- 
siderable part of this treatise, the research 





ideas equalling or exceeding in vividness 
actual impressions, there ought to be some 
‘important and definite laws of the mind 


Three long and weary months,—yet nota whisper | 


he observes, “a | 


_more than ideas, or the recollected images | 


is of a novel kind. Since apparitions are | 


| philosophical inferences, which are fre- 
| quently to be deduced from them. The 
subject of apparitions has, indeed, for cen- 
turies, occupied the attention of the learn. 
ed; but seldom without reference to super- 
'stitious speculations. It is time, however, 
that these illusions should be viewed in a 
perfectly different light; for, if the conclu- 
sions to which I have arrived, be correct, 
they are calculated, more than almost any 
other class of mental phenomena, to throw 
considerable light upon certain important 
_laws connected with the physiology of the 
| human mind.” 








OCCASIONAL ABUNDANCE AND SUPPOSED MI- 
GRATION OF FIELD-MICE. 


_ Feld-mice appeared in extraordinary 
/numbers in Morvern (Scotland) about the 
year 1809 or 1810. They were first observed 
in the month of August, and disappeared 
during the ensuing winter. They were most 
numerous in the north, on Loch Sunart side 
of Morvern, where the country is wildest 
|and most rugged, and where there is least 
| arable land. On the coast of the sound of 
| Mull, their numbers were comparatively 
trifling. They also infested the districts of 
Sunart, Arduamurchan, Moidart, Arisaig, 
and Ardgour. In Morvern, during the 
months of August and September, any spot 
of fine pasture in the hills was cut in roads, 
close to the ground. The grass, cut by the 
root, lay withered. Bushes were also cut 
by the root in the same way, and the white 
interior substance gathered into heaps for 
nests. About the end of October and begin- 
ning of November, in woods and low grounds 
preserved for winter grazing, the grass was 
found cut the same way as in the hills. The 
_ bark of young wood was frequently gnawed 
off, and the ground perforated to such a de- 
gree, in making their subterraneous resi- 
dences, that it often yielded to the foot in 
-walking. These subterraneous residences, 
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it is supposed, were intended for winter 
quarters. It was observed that the nests of : 
the mice, above and below ground, all com-. 
municated with each other by an amazing, 
number of these cross roads, formed by cut- | 
ting the grass close to the ground; and | 
every nest was invariably connected, by | 
means of these roads, with some place. 
where there was water. In Morvern, and, 
it is believed, in every quarter which the | 
mice infested, they were most numerous in | 
those farms where there is least crop; and | 
upon the whole, they destroyed much less | 
crop than grass. This did not proceed on] 
a want of relish for corn diet; for, in one | 
farm in Morvern, where there is very little | 
arable ground, the crop was completely de- 
stroyed. Even every square foot of the roof 
of the barn was perforated; and a great 
many of the stobs (sharp-pointed rods for 
fastening the thatch) nearly cut through. 
It has been observed that mice are more 
numerous during wet than dry seasons. 
During the winter of the year in which 
they were numerous beyond all others, a 
long continued and severe frost took place, 
and they then disappeared. It is supposed 
they perished for want of food or water. 
All opinions regarding the amount of dam- 
age done by these mice, to the pastures, are 
mere conjectures, but it must have been 
yery considerable. In one tenement at 
Moidart, having a stock of two thousand 
sheep, it was estimated as equal to that of 
three hundred sheep of an overstock. In 
Ardgour, on the grounds around Colonel 
Maclean's residence, the mice destroyed an 
immense number of fir plants, and other 


ham made his experiments with two guns, 
at the distances of 29,547 feet and 13,923.3 
feet. They were twenty-four pounders, 
charged with eight pounds of powder, and 
the experiments were continued during the 
latter part of 1820, and the whole of 1821. 
The following table contains the substance 
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to forward to us, regularly and seasonably> 
the names of all works of every kind, pre- 


paring for publication, in the press, or 
recently published. 


As they will be in- 
serted in the Gazette, it is particularly 


‘desired that the exact titles be stated at 
| length. 


of these numerous and well conducted ex- | 
which this Gazette is exchanged, and ot 


periments; and it is curious to remark, how 
the velocity gradually increases towards the 
middle of the year, and again gradually 


diminishes. Mr Goldingham conceives that | ence. 


this regularity would be still greater, with 
the mean of seyeral years’ observations. 
Velocity of sound in 


Months. a second, in feet. 
gamuary . 1. . « « . 1101 
February oe ee oe ee 1117 
Pn +! 6% -école Se ee Gee 
ns «3s 2 @ leh me oe 
May _—— e i... ° 1151 
ee eo ee PORE 1157 
J eee oe 1164 
Begmt.5 6 6 es p os! 
September 1152 
October — ae 1128 
OVENNUEE s 6 6 3) «es se ht 
December 1099 


Mr Goldingham has also recorded the 
state of the barometer, thermometer, and 
hygrometer, at the times of his observations. 
He concludes, that for each degree of the 
thermometer, 1.2 feet may be allowed in the 


velocity of sound for a second; for each de- | 


4 . ° : ° is ‘ > . 5 ° . a 
gree of the hygrometer, 1.4 feet; and for | rious; but it is the Editor’s intention to ad- 


| mit only such articles as shall have some 


0.1 of an inch of the barometer, 9.2 feet. 
He concludes, that ten feet per second is 
the difference between the velocity of 
sound in a calm and in a moderate breeze; 
and 214 feet in a second, or 1275 in a min- 





young trees, by eating away the bark a lit- 
tle above the root. So bent were they here 
on mischief, that old women, with cats, were 
stationed at different peints, in huts, throurh 
the plantations; at least it is generally re- 
ported that such was the case. It is not 


likely that these establishments could rive | 
any effectual check to their depredations. | 


It is net probable that there was any thing 
like an invasion of this country by the mice 
at the time they were so uncommonly nu- 
merous. It is more probable, that there was 
something in the season peculiarly favoura- 
ble to their increase. There is always a 
considerable number of field-mice in the 
woods, where they live by hoarding up, 
under ground, great quantities of haze!- 
nuts; and in soft, moist ground, where there 
is long, rank grass, or where the ground is 
coated with moss or fog, many of their nests 
and roads may be found under cover of the 
moss or grass. No facts occurred that would 
lead one to suppose that they migrate from 
one district of country to another. 





VELOCITY OF SOUND. 


\ valuable and elaborate series of experi- 
ments on the velocity of sound, has been 
made at Madras, by Mr Goldingham. Va- 
rious different measures of the velocity of 
sound, had been obtained by different ob- 
servers, but the discrepancies in their obser- 
vations were not supposed to arise from the 
condition of the atmosphere. Mr Goldiug- 


| ute, is the difference, as the wind is in the 
direction of the motion of sound, or oppos- 
ed to it. 





JOURNAL INUTILE. 


A French Journal has just been set up at 
New York, under this singular, but rather 
attractive title. It is published every Thurs- 
| day, in a pamphlet of about twenty pages, 
| and has now reached its third number. The 
editor proposes to pass “from grave to gay ;” 
to deal in politics, literature, foreign intelli- 
gence, especially news from his own France ; 
and to have a hand in all the pleasant topics 
of the day. One of his most inviting prom- 
ises is, to tell his readers so much of what is 
doing in Paris, that they will almost forget 
the distance that separates them from that 
capital of taste and the arts. 

It is really surprising, that in a city like 
New York, which so swarms with foreign- 
ers, where there is at least one church at 
_ which the service is performed in the French 
language,and where that language is so gen- 
erally understood, a plan of this kind should 
not have been sooner thought of. 

The present attempt is very creditable, 

and cannot fail of becoming popular, if the 

'editor’s skill in choosing and managing his 

subjects proves equal to his style of writing. 
Al Lover of French Literature. 


| 
{ 
{ 
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All publishers of books throughout the 
United States, are very earnestly requested 


* *The proprietors of Newspapers, for 


which the price is less than that of the 


| Gazette, are expected to pay the differ- 


‘ 


‘PROPOSE publishing a Collection of 


C. H. & Co. 














ADVERTISEMENTS: 


——___ 


CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & CO. 


| American Poetry, under the title of 


} 


ANTHOLOGIA AMERICANA, 
OR SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF 
AMERICAN POETS. 


The extracts which have been prepared 


| for this publication, will make three or four 
volumes, Crown octavo; and they will com- 


! 
! 
j 
J 
} 
; 





i 
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— 


| 
| 


prise such portions of the works of our 
writers, as will present a fair specimen of 
the actual poetical talent of our country. 
The degrees of merit will, of course, be va- 


claim to a place in the collection, either on 
account of their own intrinsic merit, or of 
the rank which their authors have hereto- 
fore held in the public estimation. 

The little volume lately published in 
London, under the title of “ Specimens of 
the American Poets,” was (to say nothing of 
the merit of some of the articles selected) 
too limited to meet the wishes of those 
readers who take an interest in this subject ; 
and the specimens were too few in number 
to answer the purposes of such a work. 

From the marks of genius which are dis- 
played by some of our native poets, the 
editor has been led to believe (perhaps not 
uninfluenced by partiality for his native 
country) that there are quite as strong and 
decisive indications of a national taste for 
poetical composition, as is acknowledged in 
the sister art of painting; in which our 
country has already attained a rank that 
could not have been expected at this early 
epoch. 

It is the intention of the Editor that the 
work shall be accompanied with a General 
Introduction, partly of a critical, and partly 
of an historical nature. The plan has been 
communicated to several authors, who have, 
without exception, expressed their consent 
and approbation in the most flattering 
terms; and the Editor now feels no haz- 
ard in anticipating the same liberality in 
those from whom he has not yet had oppor- 
tunity to obtain an answer. The Editor 
considers it unnecessary to be more partic- 
ular on the present occasion; such other 
information as may be requisite, will be 
given in a Prospectus of the work at a 
future day. 
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H. C. CAREY & I. LEA, 
Philadelphia—Have in Press, 


Cooper (Sir Astley) on Fractures and 
Dislocations. With Notes and additions, 
by J. D. Godman, M. D. In octavo, with 
20 plates. 

Guide to the Lakes. 
Maps and Plates. 

Tales of a Traveller. 

Coxe’s American Dispensatory. 
edition. 

Weems’ Life of Marion. New edition. 

Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia. 

Johnson on the Liver. 8vo. 

English Common Law Reports. 
ecant and Lowber. Vols 4 and 9. 

A Treatise of the Diseases of Children. 
By W. P. Dewees, M. D. 

‘Chitty’s Pleadings. 
tion. With Notes and References, by E. 
D. Ingraham, Esq. 3 vols, royal 8vyo. 

A Treatise on the Law of Coporations. 
By T. J. Wharton, Esq. Royal vo. 

Digest of American Reports. By T. J. 
Wharton, Esq. Vol. 4, containing the Re- 
ports of the Eastern States. (Vols 1 and 3 
published. ) 

Dictionary of Pathology and the Prac- 
tice of Medicine. In one large vol. 8vo. 

Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues. 3d Ameri- 
can edition. 

Memoirs of Richard Henry Lee, of Vir- 
ginia. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Vegetable Materia Medica, or American 
Medical Botany. By W. P. C. Barton, 
M.D. Second edition. In 2 vols. 4to, 
with 50 coloured plates. 

Narrative of an Expedition to the Source 
of the St Peter’s, Lake Winnipeck, Lake 
of the Woods, &c. performed in the year 
1823, by order of the Hon. John C. Cal- 
heun, Secretary of War, under the direc- 
tion of Stephen H. Long, Major U.S. En- 
gineers. Compiled from the Notes of Ma- 
jor Long, Messrs Say, Keating, Calhoun, 
and other gentlemen of the party, by Wil- 
liam H. Keating, A. M. &c. &c. &e. Pro- 
fessor of Mineralogy and Chemistry in the 
University of Pennsylvania, and Geologist 
and Historiographer to the Expedition. In 
2 vols. with plates. 

The Philadelphia Journal of the Medical 
and Physical Sciences; supported by an 
Association of Physicians, and edited by N. 
Chapman, M. D. No. XVII. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined 
in the English Courts of Common Law. 
Vol. 3d, containing, Ist, Holt’s Nisi Prius 
Reports, and 2d, Starkie’s Nisi Prius Re- 


ports. 
Jan. 1. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS, 


Latreviy received from Germany, and 
for sale by Cummincs, Hitiiarp, & Co. 
No. 1 Cornhill. 

Taciti (Cornelii) Opera, que extant, Re- 
censuit Lipsius. Antverpie, 1607. fol. 

Catnili, Tibulli, et Propertii Opera. Ex 
typis Baskerville. Birminghame, 1772. 
Ato. 


In 18mo, with 


Second edition. 
Sixth 


By Ser- 








Fifth American edi- | 











Idem, in Russian binding. 

Quintiliani Institutiones Oratoriz, cum 
Commentario. 

Cesar (Julius) cum notis Variorum et de 


G. Grevii. Lugd. Bat. 1713. 8vo. 
Plorus (L, A.) cum Notis Variorum. Am- 
stel. 1660. 12mo. 

Livius, apud Elzeviros. 3 tom. Lugd. 


Bat. 1644. 12mo. 

Diodori Siculi Bibliotheca Historica. 
Edidit Eichstadt. Hal. Saxonum. 1800. 2 
vol. 8vo. : 


Lips. 1714. 2 vol. 12mo. 


Taciti Opera. 
kab.) Declamationes. 


Quintiliani (M. 
Lutet. 1580. 


Taciti(Cornelii) Opera. Edidit Brotier. 





5 tom. in 4. Mannhemii, 1780-81. 12mo. 
12mo. 1590. 
Quinctiliani (M. Fabii) Opera. Biponti, 


1784. 4 vol. 8vo. 
Velleius Paterculus. 
Lugd. Bat. 1779. Svo. 
Annus Florus. Edidit Dukerus. Lugd. 
Bat. 1744. 8vo. 
Pomponius Mela. Edidit Gronovius. Lugd. 
Bat. 1748. Svo. 
Oratores Attici, ex recensione Imm. 
Bekkeri. 3 tom. Berolini, 1823. 
Suetonius. Amstel. 1668. 
Cesar (Julius), ex emendatione Scaligeri. 
Lugd. Bat. 1635. 
Suetonius, cum notis Boxhornii. 
Bat. 1715. 
Q. Curtius, 
1670. 
Ovidii Opera. 
Bat. 1714. 3 vol. 
Valerius Maximus. 


Edidit Rhunkenius. 


Traj. 
apud Elzeviros. Amstel. 
Edidit Burmannus. Traj. 


Lugd. Bat. 1640. 





Tacitus. Edidit Boxhornius. 

Lucanus. Edidit Farnabius. Amstel. 
1651. 

Florus. Edidit Salmasius. Lugd. Bat. | 


1657. 

Horatius Flaccus, 

Velleius Paterculus 

Cicero de Officiis. 

M. Valerius Martialis. Amstel. 1629 

Xenophontis Memorabilia Socratis. Re- | 
censuit Chr. G. Schultz. 

Livii (Titi) Historia, curante Draken- 
borch. Stutgardie, 1820-3. 6 vol. 

Curtii (Quincti) Alexander Magnus. 12mo. 
Lugd. Bat. 1658. 

Platonis Opera, Gr. et Lat. 
Biponti, 1781. 

Quintiliani Opera. 4to. 

Xenophontis Opera, Gr. et Lat. ex re- 
censione E. Wells. 4 vol. 8vo. Lips. 1801. 

Curtii Rufi (Quincti) Alexander Magnus. 
Hag. Com. 1708. 8vo. 

Idem, cum Notis Variorum. 
1684. 

Ciceronis Opera Omnia. 4 vol. in 3. 
Colon. Allob. 1616. 

C. Crispus Salustius, et L. Annzus Flo- 
rus. Ex typis Baskerville. 4to.  Bir- 
minghama, 1773. 

Chr. Gottl. Heyne Publius Virgilius Ma- 
ro, varietate lectionis et perpetua adnota- | 
tione illustratus. 4 vol. Lips. 1803. 

Ciceronis Opera. 10 vol. in 9. 12mo. | 
Amstel. 1658-9. 

Dionysii Longini de Sublimitate Com- 


Traj. Bat. 1713. 
Amstel. 1678. 
Amstel. 1690. 





12vol. 8vo. 


Amstel. 





affords. 


mentarius. Edidit J. Tollius. Traj. ad 
Rhen. 1694, 4to. Bound in parchment. 

Titus Lucretius Carus De Rerum Natu- 
ra. 4to. Birminghami, 1772. 

C. Velleius Paterculus. Edidit Burman- 
nus. 8yo. Lugd. Bat. 1744, 

Porphyrii Opera. Edidit Jacobus de Rho- 
er. 4dto. Lugd. Bat. et Amstel. 1792. 
stondopmnels y bound in parchment. 

- Plinii Secundi Panegyricus, curante, 
J. y thant Amstel. 1738. 4to. Hand. 
somely bound in parchment 

Panegyrici Veteres, editi a H. J. Arnt- 
zenio. ‘Taj. ad Rhen. 1790. 2 tom. in 1. 

Pauli Orosii Opera, Edidit S. Haver- 
campus. Lugd. Bat. 1767. 

Aristophanes Comedia, emendate a Ph 
Invernizio. Lips. 1794-1821. 8 bande. Ger- 
man binding. 

Aristophanes’ 
Griechisch und Deutsch. 
German binding. 

Pindari Carmina, curavit Heyne. Lips. 
1817. 3 vol. 

Pindari Carmina. 
1811. 2 tom. 

Ciceronis Epistolz. 
lz, 1809. 6 tom. 8vo. 

Martialis (M. Val.) in einem Auszuge 
Lateinisch und Deutsch, von Ramler. Leip. 
1787. 5 bande, 12mo. German binding. 

Plinii Panegyricus. Recensuit Gierig. 
Lips. 1796. 8yo. 

Tacitus, ex recensione Ernesti. Lips. 
1753. 2 tom. 

Cleomedis Circularis Doctrina de Sub- 
limibus. Edidit J. Bake Lugd. Bat. 1820. 

Lydus (Joan. Laur.) De Magistratibus 
Reipublice Romane. lLugd. Bat. 1812, 


Wolken Eine Koméddie 
Beriin, 1811. 4to. 


Edidit Beckius. Lips. 
Edidit Schutz. Ha- 


| 8vo. 


Theocriti Carmina, cum Veteribus Scho- 
liis. Edidit J. Geel. Amstel. 1820. 12mo. 
Procli Diadochi et Olympiodori in Plato- 
nis Alcibiadem Commentarii. Edidit Creu- 


izer. Francof. ad Men. 1820-2. 3 vol. 8vo. 


Opuscula Greecorum Veterum Sententio- 
sa et Moralia. Gr.et Lat. Edidit Orel- 
lius. Tom. Il. Lips. 1821. 8vo. 








Tue Publishers of this Gazette furnish, 


on liberal terms, every book and every 


periodical work of any value which America 
They have regular correspondents, 
and make up ‘orders on the tenth of every 
month for England and France, and fre- 
quently for Germany and Italy, and import 
from thence to order, books, in quantities 
or single copies, for a moderate commis- 
sion. Their orders are served by gentle- 
men well qualified to select the best edi- 
tions, and are purchased at the lowest cash 
prices. All new publications in any way 
noticed in this Gazette, they have for sale, 
or can procure on quite as good terms as 
those of their respective publishers. 
Cumminecs, Hitiiarp, & Co. 
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